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RELIGIOUS x: J. V. C. Sorru, Chairman. 
ei. vee Wn. M. Rogers, Parsons Cook, 


Wiruiam Hacue, G. W. Biaepen, 
Henry Epwarps, B. B. Epwarps, 

Lyman CoLeman, Abert FEARING, 
Managers of the Massachusetts Coloni- 


zation Society. 


We cheerfully comply with therequest 
of a Mtrespondent to insert the following 
notice of the Massachusetts Colonization 
Society in our paper. We regret that it 
was not received in season for our last} 
week’s number. We cannot but regard | 
the enterprise of African Colonization, a8| WHAT CONSTITUTES A MAN A CHRISTIAN. 
ainong the most important of the benevo- | 





| To those who feel themselves placed in 
lent efforts of the age, ‘eminently adapted | condition where their acceptance with 
to promote the best interests of the African God is wade to depend on their own en- 
race’ and we trust that the recent move- deavors, it must be a question of great in- 

f the Massachusetts Colonization terest, what are those doctrines, without a 
wee ar te belief in which, one has no well-grounded 
Society may tend to awaken throughout 


if 





claim to the name, privileges, and hopes o: 
New England a deeper interest ia this a Christian? To this question it is our 
| present purpose briefly to reply. 
| We would in the first place lay down | 
MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIBTY. | the principle, that nothing can be required 
The managers of the Massachusetts to be believed which is not plainly and | 
Colonization Society are much impressed clearly taught in the Scriptures,—so plain- 
with the importance of securing public ly and clearly that no man with common | 
attention, generally, in this State, and understanding and attainments can, with | 
throughout New England, to the character faithful study, fail of discovering them. 
and necessities of the American Coloniza-, To require more than this would be incon- | 
tion Society, an Institution which they re-| sisteat with the goodness and justice of | 
gard as operating benevolently in various |God. No matter if a particular controvert- | 
directions, and eminently adapted to pro-|ed doctrine be taught in the Scriptures, yet | 
mote the best interests of the African race. | if it be so taught that it can be discovered | 
While in their view this Society tends to only by the learned and studious. surely | 
promote humanity towards the slaves, and | the belief of it cannot be essential to salva- | 
a disposition to emancipate them, it is es-| tion. Foras by far the greater part ol 
pecially designed to elevate the character mankind are necessarily not learned and | 
of our free people of color who may’ avail | studious, they would thereby, however | 
themselves of its aid, by placing them in pious or worthy, be shut out from the | 
circumstances most favorable to the devel- means and the hope of salvation. The | 
opement and exercise of their powers, and conditions of salvation would thus be made | 
through their exertions to suppress the such as they are utterly unable to comply | 
African Slave Trade, and introduce among with. It will be readily admitted, we pre- | 
the numerous and barbarous people of sume, that such conditions cannot be re- | 
Africa our arts, laws, and Christianity. | quired by a just and merciful God. That | 
When it is considered that under the aus-/ instructer would be arbitrary and unjust | 
pices of this Society, with little assistance who should punish a scholar for not get- | 
from Government, in the short period of ting a lessen which he is unable to learn. | 
twenty years a Colony has been planted It would be cruel in a parent to chastise | 
on the African Coast, embracing several bis child for omitting a task which he had | 
thousand persons of color, some two thou- not power to perform. And would it be 
sand of them liberated slaves, exhibiting a; less arbitrary, cruel, or unjust in God, to} 
free and well established government, ad- establish conditions of salvation with which | 
ministered by the Colonists themselves, not one half of his rational creatures can | 
with schools and churches, judicial tribu- comply? Surely not. If any one should | 
nals and a periodical press—a colony which | propose to us a splendid reward on condi- 
extends its authority and influence along | tion of our executing a commission which | 
nearly three hundred miles of coast, and| was manifestly beyond our power, we | 
for quite a distance into the interior, which | should think he was mocking us. And) 
has exerted all its power against the slave | shall we attribute such conduct to the su- | 
trade, banished it from every region sub-; premely Just and Good? As God will not 
ject to its laws, and received under its pro- 'be mocked by any one, so he mocks no 
tection a large number of the native popu- | one. He will not require impossibilities. 
lation; that it has opened a wide and effect- | We are unable to find the doctrine of the 
ual door for missions, and gathered several ; supreme Deity of Jesus Christ taught any 
hundred barbarians into the fold of the Re-| where in the Scripwres. Many other siv- 
deemer, it would seem difficult for the | cere and candid inquirers, learned and un- 
religious commanity to deny or resist its | learned, have been unable to fina it there. | 
claim to their support. ‘That in the pro- | We conclude then that this doctrine. | 
gress of the enterprise of Colonization, whether true or false, cannot be essential | 
errors may have been committed, that li tle | to salvation, since many siucere and con- 
has been effected compared with what re- | Scientious inquirers have been unable to 
mains to be done, and that the colonists | discover it. ‘Lhe same may be said of all 
have the imperfections of men may be ad- | the doctrines about which Christians differ. | 
mitted, »ithout affecting seriously the mer- | But it may be asked, will not the same | 
its and grandeur of the scheme. | reasoning apply to the deist who rejects all | 
We reply that we can hardly | 


great object. 





A plan to which ingenuity can offer no | revelation ? \ 
objection, or a community perfect, are not | Concive that a man who candidly and faith- | 
to be found, and if we are to do nothing} fully examines the evidences of Christiani- | 


for Africa, unless in a way and by means /| ty, should doubt its truth. But if such a} 
liable neither to error, fault or defect, we, man could be found, who, at the same | 
must abandon forever the hope of her relief | ime, acknowledged the principles of natu- | 
by human exertions. Butil, onthe contra-} ral religion, obeyed the dictates of cou-| 
ry, it be clear to reason, and proved by ex- | science, and did what he believed to be his 
perience, that the free descendants of Af-\ duty, we believe it to be inconsistent with 
rica, in this country, and those who may | the principles of divine justice and benevo- 
be made free, acquainted with our institu. | lence that he should be condemned. 
tions, and animated by the spirit of our ho- | Having laid dow. this general principle, 
ly religion, are especially qualified to be-| that God will not require the belief of any 
come teachers aud guides to their ignorant | ductrine which is not plainly and clearly 
and perishing African brethren—that they taught in the Bible, we proceed to inquire 
gain fer themselves, by colonization, priv-_ if the Scriptures themselves do not some- 
ileges and blessings hitherto unattainable, where inform us how much it iS essential | 
and as is but too probabie long tobe denied for us to believe,—w hat doctrines and | 
to ther in this country, what benevolent | truths we must adinit, befure we can be 
mind must not rejoice to witness their vol-| entitled to the name, privileges, and hopes 
untary departure for the sublime purpose | of Christians. We believe that in many 
ol building upa free commonwealth and places, they give us the most explicit and 
the church of the living God in the land of | satisfactory information on this pvint. 
their ancestors, still exposed, as for centu-| The first passage we would adduce is 1 
ries, to the most cruel outrages; robbed) John, v. 1. ‘ Whosover believeth that 
annually of half a million of its inhabitants, | Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.’ This 
the abode of the worst vices, and the most! is the coufession of faith which an apostle 
The colony of Li-! prescribes. According to him, whosoever 
beria has already within itself the elements ; has an active, practical fuith in the messiah- 
ofa well-ordered, permanent and increasing | ship of Jesus Christ, is a true disciple. 
existence. Ithas passed through trials,; He has experienced a new birth, far more 
and, probably, its greatest dangers. With | glorious than the natural birth —a spiritu- 
the aid of its friends in this country, and|al birth,—a birth of God. This is a plain, 
the favor of Providence, we may look for | intelligible declaration, and admits of no 
its sure advancement, in future, in numbers, | other interpretation than that we have 
prosperity and influence. Like other col- given it. But let us see if this be confirm- 
onies in their early periods, it needs addi-| ed by other Scriptures. 
tional select emigrants, and more capital, | The next passage to which we would 
and is exposed to many adverse influences, | refer is John, xx. 31, wherein the evan- 
yet its inhabitants are not insensible to their} gelist states the object he had in view in 
responsibilities, and not discouraged. writing his gospel. ‘These are written 
They maintain a high character, as a moral | that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
and Christian people, in the judgment not} Christ, the Son of God; and that believ- 
only of Americans but of intelligent foreign- | ing ye might have life through his name.’ 
ers who have visited them. They are the | If then the main object of Jobn in writing 
friends of temperance, of Jaw and order. | his gospel was to establish the doctrine o; 
They have been in earnest in their endeav- | the messiahship of Christ, are we not au- 
urs, and made generous sacrifices for the thorized to affirm, that whoever believes 
extinction of the slave trade, and the in-| this, whatever opinions he may hold in 
struction and protection of neighboring} connectiun with it, is entitled to the name, 
African tribes. They present a strong privileges, and hopes of a Christian ? 
claim to our sympathies, and to the assist-| And is not this conclusion confirmed by 
ence of all humane and Christian men.| the last clause of the verse, in which the 
The American Colonization Society has} Apostle dec'ares that those who believe | 
Within a few weeks, despatched to Li- | this doctrine may have life, that is, happi- 
beria a select company of 234 emigrants, | ness through Christ. 
most of them emancipated slaves, from We will now conside? the conversation 
many different states, and nearly all well which passed between the jailer on one 
qualified, by their habits, and many by | side, and Paul and Silas on the other, as 
their religious character, for usefulness. | recorded in the sixteenth chapter of Acts. 
Though well informed of the nature and | The jailer earnestly inquired of them what 
difficulties of their enterprize, not one | he should do to be saved? Their answer 
shrunk back from the great work, but left| shows satisfactorily to our mind that they 
our shores with resolution, faith, aud hope. | understood him as inquiring respecting bis 
Thousands of others are waiting to fol-| future salvation. Otherwise their reply 
low them, whenever means can be ob-/ was irrelevant. But however this may 
tained. But the Society has incurred | be, the reply clearly shows what doctrine- 
heavy expense, and needs greatly in-| they deemed essential. ‘ Believe on the 
creased resources. It is an institution | Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be savec. 
commending itself to the conscience and | and thy house.’ If they had regarded any 
hearts of every section ‘of our union, andj other doctrine than >the messiahship o: 
to the benevolent of every political and re-|Christ essential, now was the time fo: 
igious creed. The cause in which it is en- | them to have declared.it, for their omittin:. 
aged is of universal interest, and while de- to do so might lead the jailer into a dan 
Pendent at present upon the donations of | gerous mistake... Their ‘neglecting, unde: 
individuals, is,in the view of the under- these circumstances, to name any other, i 
‘igned, justly entitled to the countenance satisfactory evidence to my mind that the: 
and to a reasonable support from the gov- knew no other. 

















From this conversation, we will turn to 
a passage in Paul’s epistle to the Romans, 
x, 9. In the beginning of the chapter he 
had been expressing his wishes for the 
salvation of his countrymen the Jews, and 
in the ninth verse he proceeds to state 
what he considered to be essential to sal- 
vation. ‘Ifthou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus,’ or as it may be 
better rendered, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
‘and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
te saved.’ This declaration is the same 
in substance with that which he had made 
w the jailer. 

We will adduce but one passage more, 
and that shall be a conversation of our 
Savior himself with his disciples. It is 
in the sixteenth chapter of Mathew. The 
conversation began by Jesus asking his 
disciples, ‘ Who do men say that I, the Son 
of man,am? And they said, some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; some, 
Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets. He saith unto them, but who 
say ye thatlham? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the livipg God. And Jesus answer- 
ed and said unto him, blessed art thou 
Simon Bavjona ; for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.’ Observe what was 
the remark of Peter which called down 
this fervent benediction from his revered 
master. ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The Savior approving 
his answer, inmediately promises that on 
him as a corner stone, he will build his 
Church. The belief of this one truth was 
all that he required. With these passages 
the whole of the New Testament agrees. 
There is no passage in any of our Lord’s 
recorded discourses, or in those of any o! 
his Apostles, or in their epistles, which 
requires a belief in any thing more than 
this. This is the great fundamental tru.h 
of Christianity, that Jesus is the Christ, 
the accredited Messiah, the Savior of the 
world, the only begotten or best beloved 
Son of God. Whosoever believes this, 
and acts according to it, has a right to the 
name of a Christian. 

We shall not be understood, of course, 
as intimating that this doctrine alone con- 
stitutes Christianity. That includes much 
more. It comprehends the precepts, the 
instructions, and the commands of Jesus 
and his Apostles. Whoever acknowledges 
Jesus as the Messiah will regard these to 
be binding upon him. He will receive 
the Bible which contain: them as the only 
sufficient rule of faith and practice. In 
these particulars, all who profess to be 
Christians will agree. But when they 
come to the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
then they become divided’ One deduces 
from it a particular set of doctrines; anoth- 
et deduces quite a different system of be- 
lief. Now what we mean to say is, that 
if our neighbor interprets the Scriptures 
differently from us, we have no right to 
say that he is not a Christian because he 
does not believe as we do, nor on the other 
hand, has he any right to say we are not 
Curistiaus, because we do not believe as 
he does. We both acknowledge Jesus to 
be the Messiah. We both receive the 
Bible as containing the revelation he came 
to make to mankind. We have both used 
the best of our judgment in trying to un- 
derstand it, but we have come to different 
results. Bui since each of us is fallible 
und liable to mistake, nether of us has a 
right to say to the other, ‘f .now I am 
right, and you are wrong.—l am a Chris- 
tian, but you are no Christian.’ The 
most which one can properly say to the 
other is,‘1 believe you are a mistaken 
Christian.’ As both of us are imperfect 
as it regards our characters, so both of us 
ure probably mistaken in some of our opin- 
ions. In such circumstances, the dictate 
of common sense is mutual toleration and 
inutual charity. 

If the doctrine we have been endeavor- 
ing to establish be true, it will follow that 
no man has a right to set up any other 
standard of rel.gious truth, than is contain: 
ed in the Bibie. The Bivle, and the Bible 
ouly, is, or ought to be, the religious guide 
of Protestants. Nor has any man or body 
of men authority to say to others, ‘if you 
dv not receive our interpretation of the 
Scriptures, or that of the early reformers, 
or that of the Westminster divines, you are 
not Christians!’ Such a course would be 
alike repugnant to reason and Scripture. 
We reprobate as both unjust and unctiris- 
tian the practice of requiring assent to a 
human formulary or creed as a condition 
of Christian fellowship. We object -not 
that others should hold views different from 
ovr own. We object not that they should 
freely express them in the form of a creed 
if they desire. But we do object to their 
requiring us to assent to it, before they 
will hold Christian communion and fellow- 
ship with us. We do and must complain 
if, when we decline assenting to it, they 
say to us,‘away with you, you are not 
Caristiaus.’ 

Let it not be said that we are making 
differences of religious opinion of no in- 
portance. We do believe them to be 
important. We believe that truth, espe- 
cially religious truth, must have a much 
better tendency than error. We believe 
that one may be a more perfect Christian 
with correct views than with incorrect 
ones. We believe that errors are held by 
some Christians, which, were they not 
counteracted by the truths with which they 
are associated, would have a very perni- 
cious tendency. We prize the peculiar 
religious sentiments which we hold, be- 
cause we believe them most consistent 
with reason and Scripture, and most favor- 
able to virtue ; and because they teach us 
to cherish towards all a kind and liberal 
spirit. Believing them true, we would 
that they were universal. What we have 
asserted and maintained is, that a belief in 
any of those points about which Christians 
dispute is not essential to salvation or ac- 
c*ptance with God. If it were otherwise 
what would become of sincere, though un 
learned inquirers after truth ? And thoug! 
we have said that we regard difference o 
pinion on points of doubtful disputation 
of some importance, yet after all, it mus 
ve acknowledged that those doctrines 0 
the Gospel are by far the most important 


course, there is least dispute. All agree 
that it is their duty to love God and to 


these duties be faithfully discharged, all 
other differences will be of comparatively 
little moment.— Unitarian Advocate. 





LET YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN TO ALL 
MEN. 


No virtue, no one of the Christian gra- 
ces exists in perfection unless it is modi- 
fied and controlled by some other virtue or 
grace. The measure, the test, the utmost 
effort, the last finishing touch of the truest 
excellence, is to be found only in perfect 
moderation. 

The soul is capable of a various action ; 
or, in popular language, it is composed of 
various faculties. If one of these faculties 
were to absurb all the rest, if one kind of 
action were to take place of all others, the 
result would be, not a soul with the fair 
proportion in which God made i, but a 
inonstrous deformity of the soul. As with 
the faculties, so it is with the vires of 
the mind. Were any one, however excel- 
lent, to swallow up all the rest, it would 
vot be a virtue, but an excess, an €xcres- 
cence, a deformity. The plant, the tree, 
or the organized body, where one secre- 
tion, one branch, or one limb, should ab- 
sorb all the vital juices and energies to the 
withering and decay of every other part, 
would present a just picture of such moral 
deformity. 

That true proportion of the virtues, 
which I shall atuempt to illustrate ie this 
discourse, has never been perfeetly exhib- 
ited on earth, but in one EXAMPLE. The 
most vaunted models of human excellence 
have too often been but the splendid exces- 
ses of ambition, genius or learning. And, 
iudeed, the most remarkable piety and phi- 
ianthropy have often owed their sma 
in a degree, to their extravagance. In 
short, some power or passion of the mind, 
disproportionately developed and exalted 
to an undue prominence, makes what is 
often denominated a great man, or a great 
Christian; but a mau, a Christian, rever- 
theless, of great faults. The passion, that 
has shot up into a Juxuriant growth, has 
overshadowed other passions, and taken 
uway that strength of the s:il, by which 
they also should have grown. ‘ous, in 
the pride of talents, some men have neg- 
lected humble acquisitions and offices. 
Under the impulse of genius others have 
|become wayward, extravagant, irritable 
and useless. In the fervor and joy of the 
social affections, many have forgotten their 
Maker. In the zeal of philanihropy, men 
are liable to overrate particular ubjects, and 
vensorivusly to condemn those who do not 
zo along with them. In the confidence of 
piety not a few have seemed to forget the 
rights aud feeling of society around them. 
There has been on earth but one perfect 
example. 

Nay, this state of things, though result- 
ing from human infirmity, not only exhib- 
ils many errors, but it has tended to set up 
maxims of error. The real nature of some 
virtues, and the proper union of others, 
are lost sight of, in the common estimates 
of character. The ancient mistakes,—by 
which meekness was confounded with 
meanness, and humility with debasement 
of spirit,—are not yet done away. Wedo 
uot look for great things from mildness 
and calmness, and yet these are ingre- 
tients of true power—these are character- 
istics of the power that is Almighty. We 
do not yet understand that the mightiest 
principle in the universe, that which exer- 
cises the most sovereign control over ra- 
tional beings, is kindness. We do not yet 
understand that pride and courage, in the 
ordinary sense of these terms, are the most 
poor-spirited things in the world. 

The age full of that crude earnestness, 
which 1s called excitement. the time full of 
religious dispute, the world full of zealots 
and partisans, is not yet prepared to under- 
stand the truth, the well-proportioned, the 
simple and sublime truth. If a man is 
called zealous, no one can think of him as 
being calm. If he is said to be serious, it 
does not occur to us, that he may be cheer- 
ful. If he is meek, then he is not account- 
ed to be resolute ; if centle, then not in- 
flexible ; if sound and staid in judgment, 
then not ardent in feeling. And, indeed, 
these estimates, it must be confessed, arise 
from the ordinary and prevailing forms of 
character around us, though they take for 
for granted an absvlute incompatibility of 
qualities in the character which is not 
true. 

It is desirable, then, for the purpose of 
setting up a just standard in our minds,— 
it is desirable for our owWu improvement, 
that we should consider the entire compat- 
ibility in a perfect character of all the qual- 
ities that form it—the entire compatibility 
and harmony of those qualities which ap- 
pear to be the most opposite and irrecon- 
cilable. 

The precept of the Apostle requires mod- 
eration. It may serve to show how famil- 
iar to his mind was this compatibility of 
opposite qualities for which I contend, to 
observe that the exhortation which imme- 
diately precedes our precept is one ofa 
very fervent character—one, indeed, which 
our precept seems evidently introduced to 
control and modify. Rejoice in the Lord 
always, is the exhortation—and again I say 
rejoice. Let your moderation, this is the 
controlling principle—let your moderation 
be known to all nen. But is the modera- 
tion designed to lessen the joy? Is it de- 
signed to restrain the true, legitimate, sa- 
cred joy? By no means. Rejoice always, 
and again I say rejoice ; but give not way 
to a wild, tumultuous, inconsiderate extasy. 
And why? Because a wild, tumultuous, 
inconsiderate extasy is not the real, ration- 
al, strong, and steadfast rejoicing True 
joy is the offzpring of thought. Deep joy 
is ever mixed with deep reflection. When 
it goes to excess, it becomes a weak, shal- 
low, animal fervor. It is‘ a sober certain- 
ty of bliss’ which religion offers to its vo- 
iaries. It isa strong, deep, soul-sufficing 
joy. This is not inconsistent with mod- 
seation. ‘This implies moderation. 

But now let us consider mote particu- 
larly what moderation is. It is opposed, 
not to excess of joy, only, but to excess of 
all kinds. What, then, is moderation ? It 
is commonly considered as a very tame 





which are the most plain, the most simple. 
the most practical, and about which, 01 


quality. A man of great moderation is 


love their neighbor as themselves. If 





judicious, sound, discreet; but not a man 
of lofty gifts and powerful energies. This 
is the common language ; but I deny that 
the common language accords with the 
true theory of moral and intellectual great- 
ness. What, then, | ask again, is moder- 
ation, in its loftiest character? It is self- 
control. It will indeed be a higher or low- 
er virtue, according to the weakness, or 
strength of the mind in which it dwells: 
according to the powers it has to master. 
But it is the mastery over all. It is the 
strong self-control of the most powerful 
and impassioned minds, of the most glow- 
ing, energetic spirits. 

t is, indeed, an essential quality of true 
enius, of true sensibility, of true religion. 
t is, Iam inclined to think, the precise 

quality which distinguishes the _loftiest. 
forms of these several characters, from all 
inferior forms. Genius, without it, is-wild; 
sensibility, wayward ; religion, extrava- 
gant. It is the control of all impulse, en- 
ergy, feeling, passion, and thought. It 
must then be a powerful principle. It 


terpreter. a bold and presumptuous proph- 
et. 2. Do not say that all religion is vain, 
because you have been deceived. Reli- 
gion does not consist in beleiving that the 
world is to be burnt upin 1843. Read the 
New Testament, and learn from it the re- 
ligion of the gospel. 3. If you are pos- 
sessed with the love of the marvelous—if 
you must fix your eyes on pictures of rams, 
and dragons, and beasts—and must con- 
gregate in a great tent, instead of a con- 
venient meeting-house—and must hear 
the loud and confident tones of some proph- 
et—without doubt you will be able in 1844 
to find a new prophet, equally learned, and 
wise, and confident, and disinterested with 
Mr. Miller; some Aun Lee, or Jemima 
Wilkinson, or Cochran, or Joe Smith, or 
Matthias, the prophet; or Mr. M. will be 
able to assure you, that he had made a 
mistake of afew years; and fixing ona 
new period, you may be able to go on still 
under his guidance. However, it may 
well he worth a little inquiry by every 
man of good common sense, whether he 


will not be wise to content himself with 
his own faithful preacher, of whatever de- 
nomination, instead of running after a 
wandering modern prophet—such as was 
never appointed and cannot be approved 
by the Great Head of the Church.— 
Springfield Gazette. 


brings all the elements of the soul into har- 
mony ; it binds all; it is the key stone of 
the arch; it is the crown of glory upon the 
radiant, but calin and ‘even brow’ of vir- 
tue. — Dewey. 





THE BURNING UP OF THE WorLDIN 1843. 


Mr. Miller's wild, fantastical scheme is ‘ 
not to be received, unless, 
1. He can prove, that the 2300 days in 





USES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The minister must contend for the sim- 











our Literary Quarterlies, ¢j . 
what extensively, | beliowh/ ahd iendepaae 
some reputation, I allude to the New Yor 
review, expressly, and in so many words 
condemns the right (‘ fancied’ richt he 
calls it) of private judgment and religious 
freedom, pronounces the principle of the 
Congregationalists ‘arrogant dogma,’ and 
contends strongly for the necessity of an 
authoritative church, and an authoritative 
interpreter of Scripture. These views 
connect themselves with the claims of Pre- 
lacy and the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, which have been of late urged with 
such frequency and obtrusiveness in por- 
tions of our country, from the pulpit, and 
in the leading Episcopal Journals, several 
of which are See ors to the support of the 
doctrines af the Oxford divines, that it has 
been found necessary to take the ficld, and 
alroad Z a y sized octavo, manifesting 
no little indu-try and research, has appear- 
ed, printed in this city, though written by 
a Presbyterian of the South, in refutation 
of these, as we are accustomed to consider, 
perfectly absurd and obsolete claims. The 
whole constitutes a phenomenon of little 
importance in itself but yet, as Carlyle 
would say, noteworthy in this our nine- 
teenth century, and in our republican 
America. 

These are instances in which the uses 
of an acquaintance with Ecclesiastical His- 
tory are manifest. True, the chief busi- 
ness of a minister should not be controver- 
sy. He may seldom be called to engage 








Daniel mean years ; which he cannot prove. 
The expression in Hebrew is not days, but 
evening —morning ; and not ‘ evening and 
morning,’ as in Gen. 1; whence some 
learned men conclude, that the evening and 


plicity that is in Chris}. He must preach 
the pure truths uttered by the founder oi 
his religion. He must endeavor to form a 
just conception of these truths; he must 
morning are to be taken separately, be:ng | Separate them from human additions ; he 
2300 in all—meaning, that the evening | must labor to disenzage them from the 
and morning sacrifices should be interrup- ; mass of error, by which they have been 
ted, as they were, by Antiochus, 2300 | overshadowed and darkened in past ages. 
times, or during 1150 days. Professor | In doing this he must become a reformer. 
Stuart and other learned men, however, | He inust remould the Christianity of his 
maintain, that the expression means Jiteral, | day, and bring it back to its original pure 
whole days, not years—although he ad-, elements, an{ thus in some measure take 
mits, that there is no similar expression in | the at.tude of a controvertist. He must 
the Bible. He asserts, that the period ex-, combat false doctrines grown venerable by 
ténds from Aug. 5,171 before Christ, to, age. He must lay his hand, gently but 
Dec. 25, 165 B. C, when Judas Maccabaus | firmly, on time-hallowed associations, and 
cleansed, justified, restored, purified the | expose abuses sanctioned by prescription, 
temple—it being 2300 days since Antio- | aud the authority of some as great names 
chus began his aggressions on the priest-| as have ever adorned humanity. This is 
hood and temple. The first explanation | the least pleasant part of his duty, but it is 
is most probably true ; but Mr. Miller must | snmetimesx necessary. 
overturn doth, before his scheme can be re-| [o performing this task he will be com- 
ceived by a lover oftruth. pelied to make use of the lights of Eccle- 
2. Nor unless he can prove, that the | siastical History, that part of it particular- 
2300 days begin at the same time with the | ly denominated in madern times the histo- 
70 weeks or 490 ears; which he cannot! ry of dogmatic theology, or history of the 
prove. The chapters in which these two! doctrines of Christiaaty. He must trace 





in it, perhaps never. He may preach what 
he conceives to be the unadulterated truths 
of Christianity, and never touch, if he can 
help it, on sectarian distinctions and dif- 
ferences. Still it is desirable that he 
should be able to defend his o»rinions when 
attacked. He will have more confidence 
in himself, and feel more at ease, and more 
self-possessed, in consequence of his fa- 
miliarity with the past history of his reli- 
gion, with the mode of its reception and 
administration by various minds and by 
different classes of Christians, with the 
foreign influences to which it has been 
subjected, and the traces they have left 
upon it, and which it still retains.—Chris- 
tian Examiner. 





THE TERM BOUGHT, AS APPLIED TO WHAT 
CHRIST HATH DONE FOR SINNERS. 


1 Cor. vii. 23. €hristians are said to 
be bougnt with a price. 2 Pet. ii-1 Im- 
moral professors of the gospel are said to 
deny the Lord that bought them. This 
language, taken literally, would place 
Christian redemption beforeus in the light 
ofa bargain, of sale, purchase and delivery, 





periods are menuioned, were written 15 the origin and progress of the corruptions, 
years apart from each other; and each | under which the simple truths of the gos- 
chapter finishes its own subject. The vis- pel have been buried and well nigh ex- 
ions are distinct visions. Still another vis-| tinguished. He must point out their 
ion is mentioned in the 10th chapter. It is source in humau weakness, ambition, and 
absurd to pretend that they begin at the ~elfishness, in superstition aud false phi- 
same time. | losophy, im the modes of thinking foreign 

3. Nor unless he can prove, that the 70 from the principles of the religion of the 
weeks begin in the 7th year of Artaxerxes ; humble Nazarene, which the converts from 
which he cannot prove. There were four’ paganism, from time to time, took along 
decrees of Cyrus, Darius,and Artaxerxes, | wih them in passing over to Christianity, 





relating to the temple and Jerusalem. | and unconsciously blended with the new 
Mr. Muller, it seems, fixes on the 3rd de-) faith; for they could not be expected at 
cree ; but the 4th is more likely to be the! 
one intended in the prophecy. The 3rd) 
zra, 7th chapter. | 


decree may be read in 
It relates to the temple. But the 70 weeks | 
(Dan. ix. 25) are to date from the decree, 
to restore and to build Jerusalem.’ Now 
it appears, that Nehemiah (ch. xi. v. 5) 
asked leave to build the city. According- 
ly Artaxerxes issued his decree in nis 20:h 
year. This is probably the decree re- 
terred to by Daniel ; and Mr. Miller’s the- 
ory is therefore unfounded. 

4. Nor unless the 70 weeks end with 
the death of Christ; which cannot be 
provea. For Daniel says (chap. ix. v. 25) 
that from the decree ‘ wuto the Messiah, the 
Prince, shall be 7 weeks and 62 weeks,’ 
or 69 weeks, or 483 years. If this relates 
to the birth of Christ, then it was nearly 
5 weeks longer to his death, or 33 
years added to 483, equal to 516 years. 
if it relates to his death, then his death 
was to be 69 weeks after the decree, and 
not 70. 

5. Nor unless Daniel's years mean s0- 
lar years of 365 days; which cannot be 
proved. At» later period, when the 
science of astronomy was improved, the 
Jews intercalated sume days, or added a 
new month ; but in the timeof Daniel, it 
is impossible for Mr. M. wo show, that the 
months were not months of 30 days, and 
and the years of 360 days. 

6. Nor unless the end, spoken of by Dan- 
tel, relates to the end of tne world; which 
he cannot prove. Daniel speaks (ix. 26) 
of the end of the city and the end of the 
war ; neither of these means the end of the 
world. 

7. Nor unless he can prove that to cleanse 
the sanctuary, or Jewish temple (Dun. 
viii. 14) means the burning up of the 
world. 

8. Nor unless he can prove that Anti- 
Christ or Popery is overthrown, and Bab- 
yion is fallen, when the Pope is still sea- 
ted on his throne at Rome. 

9. Nor unless he can prove, that the 
Jews have been converted, and the fullness 
of the Gentiles brought in, when neither 
event has taken place. 

In the whole history of fanaticism, there 
is scarcely anything so wild and unfoun- 
ded, and destitute of argument, as the 
scheme of Mr. Miller. His great map or 
chart, with pictures On it of the Image or 
Man of the prophetic vision, of rams, and 
horses, and beasts, and dragons, with 
long columns of figures, all ending with 
1543, is not quite demonstrative proof that 
the world will be durnt up in 1843. 

If Mr. Miller has persuaded any minis- 
ter to embrace his theory, as they will be 
brought to shame next year, we would say 
beforehand to their people, if your minis- 
ters are humble and faithful preachers of 
the gospel, do not cast them away on ac- 
count of their weakness of judgment in 
this particular. It may be a good lesson 
to them for the future, not to run aftera 
new prophet or preacher of the marvelous. 

And as to the good people themselves, | 
who follow the scheme of Mr. Miller— 
when their delusion in a few months shall 
come to an end, we say to them; 1. Do 





not reject the Bible, when you shall find 


taat you have been deceived by a false in- 


= 


once to emancipate themselves from all 
their former modes of thought, and all the 
philosophical notions in which they had 
been educated. Such a result was not 
possible. 

The advocate for the simple truths of 
the Gospel will find it indispensable some- 
times to adopt this method, in order to 
meet the objections of his adversaries, for 
error is ever fond of intrenching itself be- 
hind the defences of antiquity, and the 
general belief of the human mind. To il- 
lustrate what I mean by an example, the 
Trinitarian asserts that his faith is old, 
that it was from the beginning, that it has 
always been the faith of Christians, and 
this fact, he argues, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that it was taught by Jesus and 
his Apostles ; for how else, he asks, can 
we account for itsearly and extensive pre- 
valence? Now this objection is certainly 
entitled to a reply, and the answer must 
be sought in history. From this it is to 
be shown, that, appearances to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding, the doctrine formed no 
part of the belief of the primitive church ; 
that it is clearly to be referred to the learn- 
ed converts from heathenism; that the 
first distinct traces of it, found in any 
Christian writing of acknowledged anti- 
quity and genuiueness, appear in the Dia- 
lugue aud Apologies of Justin Martyr, the 
earliest of those converis of whom we have 
any remains; that it had its origin in that 
confused mixture of the philosophy and 
traditions of nearly all nations, which, unit- 
ed with a spirit of allegorizing, and strong- 
ly tinctured with oriental mysticism, was 
taught in the schvols of the Alexandrine 
Platonists in the second and third centu- 
ries, and with them passed into the Chris- 
tian Church, where it received from time 
to time various modifications and additions, 
ull it assumed the form, very nearly, which 
it has since retained. 

I am_stating nothing which is not famil- 
iar to you. 1 take this instance simply as 
illustrating one of the uses to which a 
knowledge of Ecclesiastical History may 
be appropriated. It assists us to explair 
other errors which have cast a dark shade 
over the religion of the Son of Mary. 
Thus we trace the doctrines of modern 
Calvinism back to the stern old African, 
the bishop of Hippo, who found the germs 
of them in Manicheism, of which he was 
for some years a disciple, before he became 
an orthodox Christian, and of which be al- 
ways seems to have retained a certain 
taint. 

The argument against Popery which 
proves most embarrassing toits supporters, 
if [may be pardoned an allusion to the 
subject here, is the historical one, because 
Popery esconces itself in what it considers 
as the strong hold of tradition. The Ox- 
ford controversy is but a form ofthe Popish 
and the combatants use weapons drawn 





of a mere mercantile transaction, and in- . 
volve the greatest absurdity: yet it was 
by construing such passages literally that 
the notion of Christ’s making ew or 
for sins wasfirst introduced ; and it is by 
continuing to take them literally that notion 
is still maintained. The above passages 
must be taken figuratively, or they cannot 
be made to agree with the general tenor 
of the gospel, as a system of divine grace : 
and if we compare them with other parts 
of the sacred writings, where similar forms 
ofexpression occur, the propriety of un- 
derstanding them figuratively will be ev- 
ident. A literal purchase supposes one 
who sells the thing purchased, as well as 
one whv buys it; andthe buyer gives a 
valuable consideration, something equiv- 
alent, to the seller, for the thing which he 
buys; what he buys and pays for he 
receives as his right, in a fair way of bar- 
ain, and every thing of free gift, or free 
avour, is excluded from the transaction. 
Christ could not buy sinners literally; 
because he received all things at the hands 
of his Father asa free gift, and the gos- 
pel is throughout a system of free grace, 
or favor; all its blessings are free gifts; 
notring like a bargain, of mercantile 
transaction, appears in any part of it. 
Besides, if Christ bought sinners liter- 
ally, the question will naturally arise, 
of whom did he buy them? It seems this 
question did actually arise, when the no- 
tion of Christ’s making satisfaction for 
sins was first thought of among Christians, 
and the most general opinion was that 
Christ paid the price of our redemption 
to the devil. Dr. Priestley observes: (in 
his History of the Corruptions of Uhris- 
tianity), that Urigen was clearly of this 
opinion. ‘If,’ says Origen, ‘ we are bought 
with a price, as Paul affirms, we must 
have been bought from some person whose 
slaves we were, who also demanded what 
price he pleased, that he might dismiss 
from his power those which he held. But 
it was the devil that held us. For to him 
we had been given over for our sins. 
Wherefore, he demanded the blood of 
Christ, as the price of our redemption.’ 
Ambrose says,‘ We were pledged to a bad 
creditor, for :in. Christ came and offered 
his blood for us.’ Austin says,‘ The 
blood of Christ is given as a price, and yet 
the devil having received it, is not enriched, 
but bound by it, that we might be deliv- 
ered from his bonds.’ Thus it appears 
that, when Christians began to talk of 
Christ’s buying sinners literally, some 
distinguished writers among them thought 
it was of the dévil he bought them : perhaps, 
they could not think of any other way of 
reconciling their literal construction of the 
passages we are examining with the scrip- 
ture doctrine of salvation by grace. If 
sinners were bought literally, it must be 
either of God or the devil; to say they 
were bought of God excludes salvation by 
his grace ; to say they were bought of the 
devil will shock the feelings of most Chris- 
tians in the present day: there 1s no way 
of getting clear of these difficulties byt by 
admitting that the language is figurative. 
The name, or similar forms of expression 
frequently occur in the Old Testament, 
and are admitted by our opponents to be 
used figuratively. Deut. xxxii. 6. Israel 
is reminded that Jehovah bought them ; 
but of whom did he buy them ? what price 
did he give for them? Who doesnot see - 





from the armory of ancient Christian his- | 
tory. This controversy does not disturb, 
us, in this vicinity, but there are parts of | 
oar country in which its influence is sen-' 
sibly felt. It has r-ndered asron ut pre-. 
tensions more arrogant; it has re ighted a” 
spirit of bigotry, and emboldened intoler- | 
ance and exclusiveness, — : 

A writer jaa recent number of one of: 


that the expression is figurative, and re’ers 
to his pee them out of Egypt with a 
mighty arm, and their being acquired to the 
knowledge and worship of the one true 
od? So when God delivered them into 
a hands of their enemies he was said to 
gell them.’ He sold them into the hands of 
Cushanrishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. 
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iterally, he received no price for them ; it | has well nigh ceased to be, what 


only means that he delivered them into wid was, a name of which a man might every 
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hands of their oppressors. Again, We read! Where be proud, and carry with him asa 


eae i: of the people having | 
of buying the truth ; of ne peel © | secure and honorable. passport throughout 


we 
id themselves for nought, and that they | 
snould be redeemed without money; of) the world? Whence comes all this? The 


i i : , , ' ' 
buying without money, and without price. | answer is easy? Money! Money! Money! 
Who does not see that 7 such forms of! __this js the root of the evil. This lies at 
expression are Ry PT : ane why should | the bottom of all our troubles. The unho- 

nstrue them in same manner . : % + alee 
Se ie colied to © = | ly thirst to get rich and to get rich quic kly, 
when applied to what Christ hath done for! ° . Sie ite 
eur deliverance from sin and its effects?, and the base fear that some aws * 
in the New Testament also, in several) passed, through the operation of Ww hich, 
instances, such forms of expression are ad-| those in some other occupations or some 
mitted, by all parties, to be figurative.’ inor sections of the country will get rich | 
Rev. iii. 1S. Christ saith, * | counsel thee; — , gn 
At : hat. faster and more suceessfully than we, this | 
to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that) | Aphgs 2 
thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, is the secret cause of all our stri e, in an | 
that thou mayest be clothed;’ bat are; out of Congress, iu all our halls of legisla- | 
Curistians called to buy these things ser tion, aud in the civil and social intercourse | 
ally ? does Christ sell the blessiags of : Pita fe Wok: binds cur'ejeotal 
gospel? By no means, they are only callec 
to acquire the enjoyment of them, Acts; a peop 
xx. 23. eu 
the church ; bat of whom did Ae purchase | yj), prevents the permanence of all laws, 
it? surely not of himself ; here the express 
ion must be allowed to be figurative, and 
he can only mean that those who believed | 
were become ¥ peenliar treasure, or people, 
to God. 1 Cor. vi. 20. Christians are said jgin this position, nor do we propose to do 
to be God's property In ea ara ps it, thouch satisfied rat such an examina- 
sir being bought w e:it follows; |. : : 
helt being nang go ep res ys tion would afford amply and 
that God is there considered to be the pur- : ee rete 
proof that the position is true. This we 


chaser: bat had they been bought of him 
he imust have soli them, of course his! do know, or at least feel, that since we eu- 





of life. 
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policy. Our paper is not the place to 


God is said to have purchased our passions, keeps us in a perpetual tur- | 
and the settlement of any principles of | the Gospel, evea without the help of her 


enter upon an examination of facts lo SUs- | 


melancholy | 
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Whatever be our laws or policy, whether | 
this or that man, this or that party, be at) 
the head of. our affairs, we can never be- | 
come a truly prosperous, independent, and | 
happy nation, till we cease. to be the ser- 
vants and the slaves of mammon, ull we) 
cease our contentions about wealth, and) 
learn that there are higher and more wor-| 
thy distinctions than these which it creates. 








In the extracts from the correspondence | 
of the American Bible Society, published 
for September, we find the following brie! 
but touching narrative. 

THE BLIND GIRL AND HER BIBLE-—in France. 


Atthe last Anniversary of the French 
and Foréign Bible Society held in Paris, 





‘ ’ tthe § arv related a fact which had been | 
le, perverts our judgments, inflames | the Secretary rela 


mentioned to him by one of bis friends, 
¥ % 

and which shows well the goodness of God 

lin teaching a poor blind girl how to read 


eyes or fingers. 

|" That interesting person who now lives 

‘in a village not far [rom my house, writes 

| that Christian friend, had lost in her early 
lage the little sight which the bad confor: | 

| nation of her eyes had left ker after birth. | 

\Her parents, however, had succeeded, 
while she was yeta child, to make her 
| a 

‘discern her letters by the use of very large 





roperty in themm would have ceased. The! tered upon manhood, some fifteen years characters ; but fora long time past she had 
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lessings of the gospel, and th ne ago, and felt it our duty as a citizen to 
he spirit, are, > context, representec ; oe es Bie 
aotke ail 7 x ag hi h they ea been | tke some interest in public affairs, we can 
su ce Pmict i i 2 . 

. es ° & Sen al ! . » } 7 .r 
bought, The language is figurative ; Its call to mind little that has been done by 
meaning seems plain: God had acquired, the government of our country towards 
those who believed the gospel as a peci-' 4», accomplishment or furtherance of those 


. me Ae He if. e had done this : ‘ ~ ¢ 4: 
a peepee so Bieee hn and of the, higher social and moral objects, for w hich 
se hn 2 : \ 


through the gilt ol ) : | 
3 , roOrernme te eata — e can cal 
Holy Spitit; conseyicotly, they were! government is est iblished. W e can call 
> > . .* . L . a ‘. . 
bound to consider themsc ives as his pecu- . to roind little in the direct action of the 
liar property, and to devoe themselves government throwzh its laws, or in its jndi- 


Now as a thing purchas-| 
st seit } ¢ -hate 
isan acquisition mace, anadas what f ‘ , 

- ap faa * der eneh , Character and conduct of many of those 

ever is given, er done, in order to such } 

acquisition, may be fitly called a price; 

the apostle, speaking figuratively, says, 

Ye are bought witha price.’ In this way 
} 

must the language be understood when the 

Lord ‘is said to have bought sinners. 


entirely to him. rect influence through ‘the discussions 


who have from time to time filled its offi 
ces, favorable to the spread of virtue and 


intelligence, sound morals and pure man- 


miud much that has been unfavoarble to 
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Legislatures, much that has tended to low- 
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these,—iunch in the ever) 


session of Congress, 
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- - —-———— and manners, to sap the foundations of in- 
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+ er the standard of public opinion, morals 


MONEY 1S THE ROOT OF ALL} ‘egrity, encouraye brutality of manners, 


EVIL. 


THE LOVE OF ' rs 
exasperate and fan into fury~party spin 
If ever there was a nation or acommu-! aud sectional prejudice, and proclaim to 
nity of whom these words were true, it is, the worid that we are no longer a peopi 

our own. Al! the evils we suffer spring | 

from the passion here denounce/ as bane 
©, from our eager ptrsuit of that which 


alone makes any social distinctions among 


visposed and determined to du justly, bola 
fast our integrity, aud walk humbly with 


' 
| 
} 
} 
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nations. And atthe bottem of all this 


us,—wealth. We condemn not activity.) We say, lies the love of money, the thirst 
I: is our duty and destiny. God has ap for wealth, or for office, as a means oi 
pointed and he approves it. He has sent no wealth. During all these years, hardly a 
anan into the world to be idle. And it is| question bas been agitated or acted upor 


the design of our Savior in all his instruc-| 1m our public counsels, that did not relate 


tions not to disparage worldly pursuits and ‘0 Money, the getting, the managing, te 
e:nployments, or persuade men to relinquish 


or neglect them, but to regulate them. He 


keeping of it, as if this were the sole 
grest interest to he looked afier aud carea 


would not check the interest and activity for. And even this question, the natiou 


He 


would not encourage in any man criminal! 


of any well directed human industry. has shown itself incompetent to manage o1 


settle. Every thing in relation to it is 
about as undetermined now, as it was when 
righteousness, Which supposes thatitdraws, we first entered upon manhood. During 
nearer to God in proportion as it gets far-| all these years, the great question has bee: | 
Bank or no Bank, Sub-Treasury or no! 
Sub-Treasury, Tariff or no Tariff, and is. | 
respect to the latter, the cry has been 


indeience, nur approve of that fantastical 


ther away from man and whatever inter- 
ests and occupies the mind in this world. 
} 


' 
nullification and disunion with it, and} 


Righteousness, accerding to the Christian 


S 


idea, does not consist ia negiecting 


< 


ever;ry 

paralized industry, crippled commerce, and | 

We leave it 
| 


objects subordinate to the higher considera-| to the Statesman, the Politician, the Phil- | 


tulag in this werld; but in selecting prop- 


er objects of aitertion, aud in making these | wide spread ruin without it. 


tiows of religion, and the welfare of the osopher of this world, to look to some 


immortal sou}. Uaquestionably the great) reform in business, some reform in legisia- | 


object of human pursuxt is wealth, its at- tion, some change of men or measures o; } 


lice t 3 i} : 4 
policy, for the cerrection of all this evil.| 


taiumeat is the strong desire of almost 
every soul, and in most communities and, And we know not but some good may be | 
with most individuals this desire is inor- 
The thirst 


wealth overlays every thing else, and its 


done by remedies of this sort. 


dinate and excessive. for, a fair question to consider. 


unhallowed influence is felt, not only in| behind all questions of this sort, far above 


} f busi > tj « “al . i ° 
the marts of business, but in social habits.) and beyond them all, lies another and a 


customs eud recourse, in the halls of 
Legis! itien, in civil pr 


In proof of iLis later fact, we 


seri: eand oa * — . . : 
eedings and enact-* moralist and the Christian m ask, a 


ay 
meuts. question every man should put vo himself, 
need jovk no further thun our owncountry  yiz., not whether this or that form of Leg- 
fur evidences,—evidences as couclusive a> jsjation will cause wealth to flow in Se 
they are humiliating. What has Lrougit 
this country into the unhappy, and in 
soime respects, disgraceful position she now 
What 


pervades | 


check our excessive thirst for wealth, to 


iS We trust in something else, to rest our hopes, 


occupies before the worid ¢ 
influence t.at has 


much of ovr national and state legisla-! 


se “ ri . . . ; ; 
cret evil o place our highest affections upon so:ne- 


thing else. We cannot doubt what answer 
tion for these many years, making it often! Christian truth and duty 
as base and groveliing in the passions it 
has called forth, as it. has been weak and! 
imbecile its policy ¢ 
With these broad lands stretching arownd ' 
us, fertile in productions of every kind 


require us to 
make to this question. Here is the point 
at which reform must begin in this cow- 


a measures and try, and itis the best point too, because 
every individual can here help to carry 
forward the reformation. 
and quality, inexhaustible in resources, gaging in business, as most persons do in 
this country, simply to get rich and to get 
rich quickly, we must engage in it as an 
_ useful employment, as a means of honora- 
gate, no war, no pestilence, none of those ble support to ourselves and our families, 
evils in the construction of our civil insti-, of the gradual attainment of competence 
tutions, and nene of those terrible visita-. and comfort for old age, and above all, as 
tions in the dealings of providence, which the instrament by which ear intellectual 
sometimes bring calamity and disaster; and moral faculties are to be unfolded and 
upon nations, but en the contrary with, purified, and a character of high, manly, 
every thing in our natural position and = Christian virtue formed. A wise and reli- 
civil institutions to make as, or at least’ gious man may strive to obtain that middle 
favorable to our becoming the most pros-| station of opulence, which shelters him 
perous nation on the face of the earth, from the evils of poverty, but does not en- 
why is it that uader these favorable cir-; courage Juxury and indolence, nor pamper 
cumstances We are, in some particulars, pride and vanity. Beyond this point, 
fur from prosperous, independent or happy? riches may not be an evil if they come, 
How comes it that we have placed our-| because they may be gratefuliy received 
selves in such au equivocal position, have) and wisely used; but they are not to be 
brought all our aiisirs iuto such dn ansete| pursued with impetuous eagerness, with 
tled state, such a coufusion worse con- yhe miserable toil, anxiety and care, which 
founded, have shown such igi orance of many devote to their acquisition. 
what was for our own good and such an’ as we have said, is the point for reform 
incapacity, to promote it, have been so un- ainong us te commence. Laws and policy 
certain in all our action, so vacillating in are comparatively of lithe moment. We 
all our measures, and above all, have made! would not undervalue these. They have 
it so doubiful what we mean to do, have’ thejy importance. We would have the 
thrown such suspicion around our integri- one wisely framed, and the other deliber- 
ty and good faith, that the name of an’ ately adopted and steadily pursued. But 


Awericen, a citizen of the United States, | ‘they are comparatively of little moment. 


with no one to molest or make us afraid, 
no foreign {ve to intimidate and overawe, 
no domestic despotism to depress or subju- 


ners; but on the contrary, we can call to} 


our God, with one another, and with the! 


| discerned the form of the 
| flects, she tries—at last she cannot doub | 
} any more; she bas certainly read, * Gospel 


‘also the sense of the phrases. 


| Lerchief over her eyes, to be sure that she 
|could not see; and the book being open 


It may be} were over ages, to come and repeat to 
We cannot} that poor sister these same words whict 


say that it is not. But this we do say, that} ; : 
: | made man’s mouth ? er who maketh the 


' 
} 
more linportant question, a question the | 
} 
} 
] 


and make our earthly treasure more se-! 


cure, but whether we cannot and ousht to | 


not been able even to distinguish the letters 
_ of the largest show-bills. She cau hardly; 
land darkness. Gilted with intelligence 
‘and skill, she rejoiced when she learnea 
that God had pat it into the heart of some 
pious men to offer his word to the blind; 
‘and, as soon as l was enabled to procure 
\{or her the Gospel according to St. Mark, 
issued from our presses, she began to study 


litalone with great earnestness. After a 


|few days, she could, to my astonishment, { 


‘now make the distinction between light) 


| read about a page; but she was greatly | 
' --. = - 
| discouraged on account of the slowness o! } 


jer progress. 
| . . . 
jand, obliged to work for her living, she 

loes a little of every thing. Alone, ina 


Her means are very limited, | 


«wall chamber, which she rents, she at-| 


‘tends herself to all the necessaries of her. 
life, and cultivates even a little piece ot | 


vrou:.d, out of which she concrives to raise 
-oime vegetables. All this obliterates her 
sense of touch, which therefore is far less! 
delicate than that of other blind, who 


' 
less 


" 
| .kiiful or in easier circumstances, are not) 
‘obliged to have recourse to this manuai} 


Hlabor. One day the idea crosses the mind 
lof this poor girl that the sensibility of her | 
fingers would be excited were the skin | 
taken off; end immediately (such is her | 
idesire to read, and chefly to read the | 
|word of God, which he has taught her | 
ito love ,) she takes a penknife and begins | 
to skin off the ends of her fingers. But | 
jalas! sensibility excites pain ; her touch is} 
|not improved, and soon the sores whici 

| succeed to the thick skin which she ha 
|tried to scrape off, become for our poo: 
}sister an itisurmountable obstacle to the 
| pursuit of her study. She tries yet, how- 
lever, but in vain; she must now give up. 
| In a moment of despair she takes up the | 
| book, and pressing it against her lips, wet- 
| ting it with her tears, thus addresses it, 
| Farewell. farewell, sweet word of my hear 
enly Father, food of my soul ! { must par! | 
with thee!’ But what is her surprise! he: 
lips, mote delicate than her fingers, have 
letters ; she re- 


according to St. Mark!" Her soul, over 
flowing with gratitude, pours out her thanks 
before the throne of her Father in heaven. 
She lies down to rest. All night she pe | 
rused with her lips the holy book, and } 
every where she discovers ina few mo- | 
ments not only the form of the letters, bu: 
Some day- 
Itied a hand- 





afier 1 went to see her. 


she read, spelling, but without making» 
fault. She now knows St. Mark by 
heart, or nearly so. 

‘ After having read this,do you no 
hear the voice of the Lord passing, as i! 


he spake to Moses, saying: ‘Who hath 
dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind ¢ 
have not I the Lord ?? And now that the 
hour of deliverance has arrived for her, do 
you not hear her voice also exclaiming with 
that of David : *U God, thou art my God ?— | 
| When I remember thee upon my bed, and | 
| meditate on the inthe night watches. Be- 
| cause thou hast been my help, therefore in 
the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dear Sir,—This town is 65 miles, in a! 


| 
{ 
| Barre, Sept. 17, 1842. 
| 


north westerly direction, from this City, 
|and forms a part of the County of Worces- 


“ter. 
| by Rail Road and stage, you are set down 


without much fatigue, in this delightful } 
Instead of en- village. A slight survey is sufficient to] 


After a pleasant ride of a few hour- | 


i . . . *, 0 } 
|} put one in possession of its most striking | 


The town is built 
‘upon high land, having for its centre a 
| Common of a triangular form, from which, 
the streets are seen to radiate in every di- 
rection; east, west, north and south. On 
‘all sides both of the common and the sev- 
eral streets for a quarter of a mile in dis- 
| lance at least, are built and clustered to- 
| gether, the Town House, the Churches, 
the Swres, and the many large and taste- 


‘localities and features. 


ful dwellings which constitute this com- | 


pact and thriving village. Beside those in 


| 
the immediate village, this town has many | 


| large and noble farms, with which are con- 
| nected some of the best and most extensive 
| dairies in the Commonwealth. 
| tered on the east by the river Ware, the en- 
}terprize of this people has erected upon it 
|a number of cotton and other manufatories. 


Being Wa- | 
' 
| 


Besides these sources of wealth and pros-| 


Here, perity, they have here the manufacture of | 


' 
palm leaf, boots and shoes, carriages, feu} 


on a large scale, so that the total annual 


. 
jamount of all their manufactured products | 


iis not less than a halfa million of dollars. 


| ‘The population, which seems to bea high-| 


ly intelligent and moral one, is not far from 
'3,500. They have excellent public and 
private schools, and a High school, kept by 


Se 





Shian ke 

















Wr. Fisk, inthe building formerly occupied 


ay the Normal school. 

The largest of the three churches in this 
town is the Unitarian, and standing on the 
north of the common, its front to ihe west, 
has for its sightly position, the entire base 
of the triangle. Its pastor is the Rev. 
James Thompson, D. D. This distin- 
guished divine was a graduate of Brown 
Universiiy, in 1799, and after an adequate 
theological preparation, was settled over 
this Society in 1904, consequently, has 
maintained the ministry in this place for 
the exceedingly long period of thirty-eight 
years. Such a miuistry deserves a most 
respectful notice, as creditable alike to the 
sound, eloquent and wise course of the 
Pastor, and to the discriminating, judicious 


EGIS TER, 











—— 


400. The preaching was generally aimed 
io enforce the importance of personal pie- 
ty and practical godliness; only one dis- 
course was preached on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but it was one worthy of the occa- 
sion. It was delivered by Br. I. S. Bris- 
tol. Three received bapiisin at the close 
of the meeting and others presented them- 
selves as candidates, I distributed during 
the meeting about 300 tracts and pam- 
phliets, which will be read and passed from 
hand to hand, and, I trust, be the means of 
doing much good. . 

I gave Brother Walworth the 6 vols. of 
Channing’s works, which were contributed 
by Miss Locke, of Templeton, with which 
he is greatly pleased. He is very anxious 








and stable one of the people. The Socie- 
ty, notwithstanding two other churches 
have been erected in the place, is one of 
the very largest, having in its connexion, 
about 300 families. It has a large and 
flourishing Sunday school under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Clark S. Bixsby, in 
which also the Pastor is deepby interested, 
—for though advanced in life, he suffers 
hitnself rot to lag behind any of the im- 
provements and noble enterprises of the 


to procure Dewey’s Practical Sermons, 
vols. land 2. You willconfera favor on 
him by purchasing them and charging to 
te and he will pay me for them. If you 
|have the opportunity to send them | wish 
|you would do it. He also wants some of 
|Greenwood’s Hymns,—says if they can be 
furnished .t a reasonable rate (50 cents 
a copy) he will use ‘his endeavors to bring 
|them into general use, and he thinks it 
|can easily be done, especially in the prin- 
| cipal villages. I have furnished him with 


day, and thus maintains a strong hold on | some but he wants more to supply his so- 
the affections of both the old and the young. |ciety in Belvidere, half a dozen, at Jeast. 


Recestly they resolved upon a Sanday 
Schoel Celebration and invited the other 
religious Societies to join with them, which 
invitaion was accepted. The celebration 
took pluce on the 16th inst., in the Unita- 
rian Church. The day, unfortunately, 
Was ¢ stormy one, but the Church was 
well illed, especially with the children of 
the three Societies, some of whom came, 
—-uh was the interest excited,—the dis- 


tance of four and five miles. The servi- 


ces were such as are usual on similar oc- | 
Rev. Mr. Brimbiecome made the ! 


casDns. 


introductory prayer, the address was by the | 
agent of the Sunday School Society, and | 


the closing prayer by the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son. The usual singing by a fine choir. 
Afvr the services, the audience proceeded 
to he Town House, the Hall of which was 


beaitifully and appropriately decorated by | 


the ladies for occasion. The tables were 


joaded with cakes, fruits and other edibles, | 


\I dislike to trouble you with so many items 
and requests that will cost time and labor, 
but it is difficult for us to accommodate 
ourselves, and we have to beg assistance oi 
\those who have heretofore shown us favor. 
| Those who wish to make their Christian 
| Register a blessing to others as well as 
‘themselves, might, after reading, mail them 
‘regularly to some friend in the West. 


| Could not the list whica I furnished, or a! 


part of it, be made out in this way? I re- 
two ladies in Boston 
several months since, proposing to send 


ceived a letter from 


the Register in this way and calling for 
names to send to.. The names were fur 
‘nished and the papers are doing much 
They are kept in continual circula- 
tion by those whe receive them. 

| With the highest regard, yours in the 
labor and hopes of the Gospel, 

A. H.C. 


! wood. 


of wuich the whole company portook. <Al- | 


ter the collation, the assembled company 
wus addressed by Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
Mr. Cool ot 
Barre, and by Mr. Pray of Boston. 


Rev. Mr. Br-mbiecome and 


Throughout the services, both at the 


Church, and the Hall, there was the most | 
eager cud respectful attention to the sever- | 


al speakers; the children exhibited the ut-| 
liarge propurtiva of the cuurches, which | 


most propriety and order, and appeared 

greatly pleased with the novel scene and 

purposes of the occasion; and none could 

have gone away withouta deeper feeling 

of their responsibility as parents, as cil- 

izens, and as candidates for immortality. 
Very respectfully, yours, 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. U. A. 
Genera, Kane Co., Iil., Sept. 8, 1812. 
Dear Sir,—I write to acknowledge the 

receipt of another box of books and tracts. 
It came to hand several weeks since, but | 
have been so much engaged that I have 


. ° ° | 
neglected writing hoping for more leisure | 


or more of importance to communicate. 


Perhaps you will think Lam very busy to! 
little purpose, or I should have enough to} 


write about. 1 sometimes think so myself. 
But I find it a difficult task to turn the 
world upside down by the quiet course 
which I think it my duty to pursue. | kave 


generally tried more to conciliate the feel-, 


ings of those who differ from us in opinion 


than to stir up strife, and have dwelt more. 


on the importance of personal religion than 


on speculative Theology. 1] have, howev- 


er, been called to the defence of our views. 


of truth occasionally by the attacks of oth- 
ers. Within a few weeks we have had a 
visit from the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase, of 
the Episcopal church. He gave the peo- 
ple quite aa entertaining, though not for- 
mal discourse on the Apostolic succession, 
representing the Episcopal church as the 


only true church, and all other denomina-: 


tions of Christians as branches that had 
cut theinselves off from the great tree of 
Episcopacy, and lay withering beneath it, 
and in his paternal regard for the dear peo- 
ple he assured them that he was their Pas- 
tor whether they would so acknowledge him 
or not. He was tollowed by his son with a 
discourse on the divinity of Christ, in 
which it was asserted that Jesus Christ 
was the Elohim of the Old ‘Testament, and 
the doctrine of the Trinity was meationed 
as a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 
The arguments were the same old stale 
reasonings. Nothing novel, except it were 
the uuparallelled assumption and effronte- 
ry with which they were presented. 

In my next discourse to the people I en- 
deavored to show that if the doctrine of 
the Trinity is true, it is not a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, and it is possible 
for a man to be a Christian without believ- 
ing it. 

1 have just been to attend a general 
meeting with Brother Walworth, near 
Pleasunt Grove. His success calls furth 
great opposition. His appointment for the 
gencral meeting had been given out for 
several weeks previous, and his opposers 
rallied all their forces, and Trinitarians 


forgot their jealousies and united against! 


the common enemy. ‘Three or four gener- 
al meetings were appointed in the vicinity, 
and the ablest men, that could be procured, 
Were sent for and every effort usedto draw 
away the people from attending the meet- 
ing of Br. W.; but notwithstanding all, 
our audience on Sunday numbered nearly 


| {HE OLDEST CHURCHES IN NEW ENGLAND, | 


UNITARIAN. 


We did not notice the following para- 
graph when it appeared in the Puritan. 


iste cut it from the last number of the | 


{ Watchman of the South. 
OLDEST CHURCHES. 


‘The Unitarian apostacy has involved a 


Were fist organized by the Urst settiers o: | 
pew Bagiaud. ta the Plymouth colony, | 


}apostacy ; aud the church in South Marsn- 
veld is ow the oldest Orthudox church m 
iabat cviony. And in tue 
}coleny, the six first 10 order, of the ume oi 
urgauizaliou, have gone ; aud the church in 


Lyuu is uow the oidest Ortuedex church oi | 
All that were | 


wie Mussucdusetts coluny. 
|} established beivre it, have despised thei 
| uirturigut, and ure im Hostility to the doc- 
trines aud religion of tue Puritwaus, aud o 
we Retormauuon.—Luritan, 


We are happy to have the authority oi 
she Puritan for tne admission that a lar.e 


| proportion of the churches first orgauized | 


in sentimeut. ‘These 
)ehurches, it seems, ‘ have despised their 
virthrigot and are ia hostility to the doc- 
irines and religion of the Puritans and ot! 
‘the Reformation.’ Not so fast, Mr. Puri- 
an. The birthright of these churches was 
| diberty and independence, and it is because 
}iey have retaiued and used their birth- 
right that they are now Unitarian. ‘h 
| wosulity tu the doctriues and religion of 
the Puritans and the Reformation’? By no 
meaus. [tis because they have retained 
)aud carried out the great essential religious 
ideas of the Puritaus and the Reformation 
jthat they have become Unitarian. ‘The 
great idea of the Keformmation was that the 
| Bible, and not the Church was the highest 
authority in religious matters; that the 
Bible, interpreted not by the church but by 
the individual, was the source of truth, the 
guide to faith and practice. This was Lu- 
ther’s stand point. He refused w yield 10 
decrees of Councils, the Bulls of Popes, or 
the authority of the Fathers. ‘ Confute 
}me out of the Bible, convict me of error 
/ irom that,’ said he,‘ and I su-mit and re- 
cant.’ It was from this strong position, 
suseuwed by Luther before the Diet at 
| Worms, that the humble monk triumphed 
,over the assembled dignitaries of the 
church and the empire. it is the strong 
| aod true position ef every Christian. Uni- 
\tarians assume it. They say ‘confute us 
| from the Bible, and we submit.,’ and their 
faith, instead of being in hostility, is in 
“harmony with the great religious idea of 


vuw  Uuattarian 


( 


“the Reformation, the principle from which | 


|it springs, in harmony with the spirit and 

principles in which the first churches ot 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts colon.es 
were planted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Address delivered at Lenox, at the anniversary 
of Emancipation in the British West t.dies. By 
William E. Channing. Lenox, Mass: J. WG. 
Stanley, 1842. 

This address, though having an histori- 
cal fact for its basis, embraces a general 
‘discussion of the great and momentous 
subject, which seems of late years to have 
exclusively occupied the «ind and ener- 
gies of Dr. Channing. In speaking of his 
immediate topic, the emancipation in the 
West Indies, he says :— 

‘ When I look at this act, I do not stop 
at its immediate resulis, at the emancipa- 
tion of Eight Hundred Thousand bamau 
beings, uor do | look at the act as standing 





ue Origival churches Were hrst in the | 


Massachusets | 


vy the first setlers of New Englaua, are 





enti | 
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Stile, 
and duties of scholars in our own age, and 
especially in our own country.’ In speak. 


ing of the dangers, he says: 








alone. I jovk at the spirit from which it 
Sprung, and see here a grand and most 
cheering fuuudatuion of human hope. | 
see, that Christianity has not come into the 
world in vain. 1 see, that the prophecies 
in the scriptures of a mighty change in hu- 
mau alfuirs, were not idle words. It is 
true, that Christianity has done little com- 
pared with these predictions. ‘The corrup- 
uuons of our age, who is so blind as not to 
see? But thata new principle, derived 
from Christianity and destined to renovate 
the earth, is at work among these various 
elements ; that silently a new spirit of hu-|and so sharply defined. These classes 
manity, a new respect for huinan nature, a | ate,—The lovers of the past,—the devoted 
new comprehension of human rights,a new admirers of the present,—the enthusiastic 
feeling of brotierhvod, and new ideas of a )prophets of the future. It is of course, 
higher social state, have been and are un- that the world of jevers, like the @atura| 
foiding themselves, under the influence of | world, shouid appear under very differen, 
Christuiau truth aud Caristian civilization | aspects and relations to each of th:se class. 
wno can deny? Svciety is not what in/es. The antiquarian dwells wits intensg 
once was. Auuidst all the stir of selfish | pleasure upon the olden times, as at once 
passion, the still voice of Christianity is {their historian and eulogist. He lives, as 
neard ; a diviner spirit mixes however 1n- | it were, among the dead, and esteenis jj 
periecily, with the workings of worldliness; | his highest privilege to remember the for. 
und we are beginning to learn the mighty | gotten, and to chisel deeper the inscription: 
revolutiva which a beavenly faith is to ac-;upon the tombs of the renowned. Hy 
complish here oa earth. gathers us the dilapidated fraguents wit; 
Curistianity is the hope of the world, |a holy reverence, and finds in each of ther 
and we ouglt to regard every conspicuous the ruins of a lofty mind, more precious 
manifestation of its spirit and power, as au | because itis rescued from the remorseles 
era in human history. We are dazzled by | hand of modern improvement, and speaks 
revolutions of empires; we hope much jin its broken language, the voice of de 
irom the rise or fallof Governments. But) parted ages. On the other hand, the fon 
nothing but Christianity can regenerate |admirer of the passing literature of ti 
the earth ; and accordiugly we should hail | day deems little else worthy of his notice 
with joy every sign of a clearer cumpre-}and contemplates former works, but 2 
hension, and a deeper feeling of its truths, |faded pictures, Jeft to moulder on th 
Christianity truly understood, has a direct | Walls, or at best, as serving to show th 
teudency to that renovation-of the worid | prejudices, or follies, or detects of tasie « 
which it foretelis, Lt 1s not an abstract bygone times. And, again. the man ¢ 
system, secluding the d’sciple from his} ardent temperament, regardless of th 
kind ; but it makes bim one with his race, | known and the tangible, casts his kee 
breaks dowa ali barriers between hii and | glances through the obscurities of th 
His breturen, arins him wita a martyrs | juture, and prophesies the surpassing gra: 
spirit in the cause of humanity, sends him; deur of the days to come, when new rev 
lurth to bea savior of the lost; aud just | lations of the thee. soul shail be unfol 
as far as Christianity is thus viewed and|ed, and new truths be proclaimed, whic 
leit by its followers, the redemption of the | philosophy itself, in its boldest flights, ha 
world draws nigh. ‘hese views of reli-} ever yet dreamed of. He sees, that, a/te 
gion are waking their way. They dawn) tie lipse of nearly six thousand year; 
upun Us vot ouly in emancipation, but in} Man is tut in the infancy of bis being ;- 
many other movements of our age; no:|that he his karaed lite, which migh 
that they have ever been wholly obscured ; | #0t as well be forgotten ;—that the lighy 
but the rank which they hold in the Chris- which have hitherto guided him, are n¢ 
tian system, and the vast social changes) from heaven, but false and delusive phar 
wuich they involve, have not, uutil the| toms, which have led him astray ;—:h 
present day been dreamed of. (he las yet to learn how to live, as well a 
All the doctrines of Christianity are | "ow to die ;—and that this instruction | 
more and more seen to be bonds of close,|'o be sought, not in the meditations an 
spiritual, reverential union between man | Writings of the greattminds of other age 
uud man, aud this is the most cheering | but in the depths and comniunings of hi 
view of our time. Christianity is a reve-} Wn spiiit. 
lation of the infinite, universal, parentai| Now, I say, that these three classes « 
love of God towards his human family,}pinions, which, to some extent, har 
comprehending the most sinful, descending | probably prevailed in all the epochs of |i 
to tue most fallen, and its ain is to breathe | *fature, have acquired an unnatural in 
ine same love inio its disciples. It shows} pulse and acceleration in our day, frox 
us Carist tasting death, for every man, anu | the vast powers of a free press, and th 
} it summons us w take his cross, or wo pat- pe acc influences of a wide-sprea 
| ticipate of his sufferings in the same cause. | education. — If this state of things is | 
| dts ducirine of immortality gives infinite | continue; if these three classes of opinior 
| worth to every human being; for every | are to flow on in separate, yet neighborin 
one is destined to tunis endless life. ‘Lue | channels ; if they are to divide and di 
| doctrine of the * Word made flesh,’ shows | tract the public mind and conduct; it | 
| us God uniung himself most intiwateiy | plain, that there is no small danger to th 
jwause of solid learning, sound religio: 
human form, for the very eud of making tand social institutions. Divide and con 
| us partakers of his own perfection. ‘The | quer, is the cunning maxim of tyrants, i 
ductrine of Grace, as it is termed, reveals | order to accomplish their nefarious purpe 
the lutivite Father imparting bis Holy |-es- But in the republic of letters te 
Spirit, the best gift he can wnpart, to the j sane Tule must nourish factions at war 
| bumblest huinan being who e:oplores it. | With its safety and its advancement. | 
| ‘bus love and revereuce for buman na-) ‘or example, the human mind, (as we ar 
| wre, a love for man stronger than death, | Sometimes proudly informed,) has nev 
is the very spirit of Christianity. Un-| yet grappled with the great truths belong 
| doubtedly tnis spirit is faintly comprehend- | rg 0 Its character and destiny; if neith 
ed by the best of us. Some of its most! history, ncr experience, nor philosoph 
striking, expressious, are still derided i} Have bi-herto even reached the vestibule 
society. Society still rests on selfish | those inquiries, which are to guide us 
principles. Meu sympathise still with the the business of life,—in a of go 
| prosperous and great, not the abject anu} ernment,—in the prine ples of publ 
| down-trodden. But amidst this degrada- | policy,—in the development of vational | 
| uon, brighter glimpses of Christianity are | terests and resources,—in the foundatior 
caught tueu before. There are deeper, | of morals and religion,—or (passing fre 
wiuer sympathies with mankind. ‘Mhe| these to less grave topics) if genius b 
idea of raising up the mass oi human be-| ever yet affixed the true value or es 
ings to iniellectual, moral, and spirntuai | nce to any of its owa achievements 
dignity, is penetrating mauy minds. f A or science, or learning ; and the we 
Awong tue sigus of a brighter day, per-| €Ty of its powers, as well as its means 
| haps the West indian emeucipation is the excellence, are yet to be searched out, § 
most conspicuous; for in this the rights| Yaknown quantities;—then, indeed, as 
of the most des, ised men have been re-| Seems to ne, man has lived in vain, a 
vered. | disquieted himself in vain. We can gi 
There are some among us at the present | #0 pledges of success in our present effori 
moment, who are waiting for the speedy | which former ages have not given. 
coming of Christ. ‘They expect, befor: |¢an offer no securities, which may 0 
another year closes, to see him in the| 2ereafter crumble away, like the fabri 


clouds, to hear his voice, to stand before | which they reared ouly to perish, or ke 
his judgement seat. ‘These illusions | #S monumental ruins, to instruct us int 
spring trom misinterpretation of Scripture | Meauness of the end, :o.npared with 
language. Christ in the New Testamen:| Magnitude of the labor. ; ! 
is said to come, whenever his religion} Considerations not less discouragil 
breaks out in new glory, or gains new) Must arise, if either of the other two ¢ 
triumphs. He came in the Holy Spirit in| "emes of Opimio:) are to possess an endu 
the day of Pentecost. He came in the! !®g influence. The truth is, that the pi 


° ° | pe rw ; . > , 
destruction of Jerusalem, which, by sub-}'S HOt every thing; nor the future eve 
thing ; nor the present every thing. 7 


verting the old ritual Jaw, and breaking | {MGs Mor We pre Aang. aI 
| the power of the worst enemies of his re-| cee ef men is now neit dn os Sah 
| ligion, ensured to it new victories. Hej fancy, OOF. Its decrepitu e. uit 
| cume in the Reformation of the church. knowledge,—whether it be for orname 
He came on this day four years ago, when, | 9 use,—for pleasure or instruction,—is! 
through his religion, Eight Hundred Thou- | accumulation of the wisdom and shee 
sand inen were raised from the lowest/ all ages, and is, like the ocean, comes 
| degradation, to therights, and dignity, and | of contributious from infinitely Neh 
| fellowship ot men. Christ’s outward ap- | S0Urces, whose currents have mingled 
pearance is of little moment, cotiipared | gether from the beginning, and must e 


with the brighter manifestation of his spir-| WUUE SO lo do to the end of time. Sou 


| it. ithe depths, as you may, they will be fou 


The Christian, whose inward eyes) tag ‘ely dif 
and ears are touched by God, discerns the | ms entirely the same, nor entirely ch 
/ent. 


. vai . Si icksands @ 
coming of Christ, hears the sound of his| The shoals and the quicksands 


3 ; ’ vind - bx + RE » ha 
chariot wheels and the voice of his trum-| be removed from one side; but they bé 


pet, whea no other perceives them. He often only shifted to the other. + 
discerns the Savior’s advent in the dawn-) Waters may have become more clear 4 
ing of higher truth on the world, in new | transparent in some parts ; but at aoe 
aspirations of the church after perfection, | ne more turbid, and shallow in 0 7 
in the prostration of prejudice and error,| he general level has not sag 
in brighter expressious of Christian love, | changed in height or the earrem ‘eg 
in more enlightened and intense consecra- | breadih, although occasional tides 

tion of the Christian to the cause of bu-| have ebbed and flowed with irregular ® 
inanity, freedom, and religion. Christ Sometimes desolating power. in * 
comes in the conversion, the regeneration, places the alluvial deposits have but 


a ° ; > ie 2 Th =: ; } ou 
the emaneipation of the world. jthe ancient landmarks; while in e 
| they have been worn way, or subinery 


So, in some measure, has it been wil) | 

A Discourse delivered before the Society of the history of the human mind. W hat | 

Alamni of Harvard University, at their first An-) been gained in one direction, bas bee" 
wren dae st rg a a close | most simultaneously lost in another. 

of the second century after the first class was! known’ of0ne doe tus Ye the obs¢! 

. By Joseph Story, L.L. DD. Pub-: e age has becoine : 

— i ? of the next, and the lost of the succeed! 


lished by request of the Society. Boston : t : 
1 (Litt ‘ The favorite pursuits and studies of ‘ 


Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1842. 

. . have sunk into insignificance oF " 
T tion of the Society of the *8° ” SIg 
Fae: tine y h lect in another. The value, as We 


Alumni, i+ an important event in the His-| ihe interest, of particular resarches | 
tory of Harvard College, destined, we trust! fluctuated with the passions, and the ! 
to exercise an important influence in spd bie and the fashions of the day. ‘ 
viv.ing and cherishing in the breasts of all peewee rer cae rg be j 
: ‘agined itself to stand upon the s 

who have enjoyed its advantages, bs deep, oF all, that preceded them, and flatte 
interest in its welfare and prosperity. It self with the belief, that it survey 
was gratifying to see so laige a number of | things with a more comprehensive po" 
the Alumni assembled on the first Anniver-| and a less vr hemee it bas be 

i ten, that on every side there isa na” | 
mei mes ‘ oo son orb ghee tah boundary to the intellectual horizo" 
the appropriate a res elivered by Judge which every object becomes obscures 
Story on the occasion has been published. 
His wopic was ‘ the dangers*and difficuliies 


‘If were called upon to say, in one 
word, what constituies the prominent dan- 
iger of our day, I should say, that it is the 
tendency to ultraism of all sorts, and in all 
directions. In all ages there have proba. 
bly been found among men of letters three 
distinct classes i position to cach othe;, 
But never until Bis, have the lines oj 
separation between them been so broad, 




















} With our nature, manifesting himself in 
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evanescent; and that, just in gan 
as we advance in one direction, we ” 
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well-defined and fixed to confess his guilt? 
| morale of evidence be so thoroughly lost 
| sight of, and a malefactor, who is ready to 
Second Annual Report of the Birmingham Unitari- ‘acknowledge crime, or unable, when ques- 
an Domestic Mission Society, with the Mission-| tioned, to conceal it, on no account be lis- 
ary’s Address and the Proceedings of the Gen- |) .6q to, lest he may do his precious life 
eral Meeting, heid February Loth, mer Lon- irreparable Maen f it i mot agonized ok: 
po tary yr, chet int ne pentance or incidental disclosure that 
We have read this Report with deep) makes the culprit his own executioner, but 
interest. . The Birmingham Unitarian gis crime that bas preceded it: it is not the 
Domestic Mission Society has for its ob- a 1 Wt tongue, but the bold and 

: a. » : ‘ledg ooady nand. 
ject, * AS snweene oF nig We are unwilling to allude specifically 
ae to the name “of any recent malefactor in 
ation of the “connection with these plain remarks; for, 
the employment of a missionary tO Visit in the absence alike of hindered voluntary 
them at their homes, the assembling them ‘confession and of incomplete legal evidence 
ther for the purpese of public worship, | we would not prejudge—that is, prejudice 
‘a ease. But we do desire to exclaim 
‘against any further exhibition of that mor- 
\biu tenderness wherewith all persons are 
and the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, | sure to be treated, if only they are accused 
bouks and tracts.’ Here is a glorious and of enormities more than usually disgust- 
truly Christian object, the same with that /'g 5 end we specially pow against that 
or 1’ Benevolent Fraternity of | foalish, however ancient, rule In oar icrim-| 
Set eS ' e inal law, which discourages and rejects the | 
Churches; and faithfully and successfully | yon derest approach to a confession, while 
is our sister Society prosecuting its great | jt has sacrificed many an innocent victim | 
Let its example stimulate and en-|to the uncertainty of evidence, supported 


The by nothing more safe than outward cir-/ 


le tantials. 
following extract from the Annual Report, Cumstantiats 


will give some idea of the character and | 
condition of them among whom be labors. 
We intended to give an extract from the 
address of Rev. Thomas Bowring, but 


must defer it for want of room. 


be receding from 
lines of light in the other. 


—-- 


among the poor, and the 
ir condition; and its means, 


toge - 
the instruction of the rising generation 
through the medium of Sunday Schools, 





work. 
courage us to be faithful in ours. 


——— 


INSTALLATION AT NEEDHAM. 


Rev. Mr. Maynard late of Hingham was 
Installed as Pastor over the first Congrega- 
tional Society in Needham, Sept. 7. 

The Council meet at 2 o’clock, P. M., at 
the house of Mr. H. Whitaker, chose Rev. 
Joseph Richardson, of Hingham, Moderator, 
since, | called on a decent young couple, | who opened the Council by an impressive | 
whom had safes epee — i ‘and appropriate prayer. At 3 o'clock, the | 
had felt mach interested, | Phe won | Cognit repaired wo the Church where the 
Oid Meeting Suuday Schools, and speaks | *ervices were performed in the following | 
most respecuuily ot his former teachers|order. Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
and friends. When I saw him, he was,) Robinson of Medfield. Reading the Scrip- 
Alfred-like, dividing his loaf with a beg-! tires, by Rev. Mr. Bailey of Medway. | 
gar at the door. Aiter some conversation, Sermen, iy eae Me. Gee Scituate. | 

; 





‘Oue or two gratifying cases of disin- 
teresiedness amony the poor, have lately 
come under my observauon, A few days 


[ offered him a ticket for coals, knowing . Dy 
tha. his means of support were very smaii. | Consecrating Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Richard-! 
e replied —l have at present some coals | son o ingham. Mr. | 
plied—l t t present | f Hing! M 


Charge, by Rev. 


| . ,. , . . 7 } 

in the cellar, but there are havire who | White of Dedham. Right Hand of Fellow- | 
re eon 2 means ring any: ‘ i . 
have non nor the means of buying any -hip, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover. Con-! 
lam exceedingly obliged for your kind| | line P by Rev. Mr. Bail The | 
offer, but hope you will give the ticket to | “'UG'ms ttayer, vy Nev. Mir. Pariey. te | 


services throughout were exceedingly ap- 
propriate and interesting, and were listen. 
tened to with devout attention by a large 


ove in greater need.’—A woman in Thorp- 
street, Whose son’s family is in great dis- 
sometime since very short of 
work. Not knewing she was now in full 
work, I offered her a relief cket, which 
she decliued accepting, remarking that, ‘be- | 
ing in work, she did not feel herself enti- 
tled to what was intended for the necessi- | 
tous ; but,’ she added,’ there is a poer fam- 
ily opposite, in much distress ; | shall feel ' : 
oblived Ly your giving them what you de- | and will be Dedicated on Wednesday the } 
signed for me.’ 112th of October, at 10 1-2 o'clock, A. M. 
‘There is a poor, but vespectable family The 


tress, Wits 


congregation. 


CABOTVILLE. 
The Church, built by the Unitarian So- 
ciety of this village 


is nearly completed 


Sermon, on the occasion, will be 


in Essex-street, who have struggled hard > ie 
to mainiaina cre litable station ; but the preached by the Rev. Dr. Brazer ol Sa-| 
man las been long ill, and is, | fear, in de- | '©™- 
cline. He is a Scotchman, weil-informed,} The Rev. John A. Buckingham, of | 


but reserved in his manner:to me, how- 
ever, he now uoburdens his mind, and | 
humbly trast my visits have done good. | Ae : hae 
He thanks me warm'y for the interest | jand his Ordination will take place on } 
have taken in his weilare. I see him as| P. M. of the same day of the Dedicaii 
often asl can, but he continually urges} The Sermon is expected from the Rev. Mr. 
me to come more frequently. When in| Morison of New Bedford. 

tolerable health, himsell aud wife attend our | 

Sunday evening services. His thought: } : 
are now much on his probable disolution, | 
and he is anxious regarding the cunse-| 


become | 


‘Cambridge, has been invited to 
the Pastor of the Society, and has aceo) ted. | 


INSTALLATION AT SHERRURNE. 


We understand that Rev. Richard Stone, 


ager to his young family. ‘It is ay | has accepted the invitation of the Congr.-' 
he said to me, ‘the poverty, the rags > . . . : ’ 
sac Be povert) ‘SS, Me! vational Society in Sherburne, to become 
destitution 1 so much fear. as the moral % 


Dax ‘ é ; % 
danvers to waich tuey wiil be exposed.’ | their Pa: tor, and that the In tallation . { 
The relief | have from time to time afford- | appointed to take place on Wednesday. 
od him, has ever been most eratefully ac-!| 2 ; y Y i] will > the 
ed him, bas ever been most gratefully ac-| 28th inst. The Council will meet at the 
a | A . < ie et ° . j 
knowledged. Surely the Mission is a real | House of Mr. Lemuel Leland, 2d, at nine 
blessing to this poor man: it aff it ’ 
f | it a fords him | e’clack. 
comfort, sympathy, and consolation ! 
‘An instance of self-denial on the part of | 
@ poor woman, deserves to be recorded. | CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
Her neighbour, a comparative stranger, was| We understand that the Rev. Dr. Ed- | 
confined, under circnmstances of more than | wards, late President of the Andover The- | 
common destitution: the poor womon al- 
luded to pirted with her oaly blanket to 
help the «t.er, who bad none! The sacri- 
fice wus creat, and, like the mite cast int| universal observance of the Lord’s dav. | 
the treasury, it was her all. | The object is one of great importance to 
} ~ 
ithe welfare of our country, and we car | 


ological Seminary, has entered upon a} 
course of effurts to aid in promoting the 


nestly hove that the subject will receive | 


: \the attention, and secure the co-operation | 
The annexed remarks from the London ; '¥ P 
‘of all classes of our citizens.— Dai. Adv, 


Morn:ng Post, are such as any common | 
ob-erver wu-t feel to be appropriate. Their | 


CRIMINALS. 





. ne DEDICATION. 
application is as proper here as ia Engiand, } 
libellous to 4 2¢W church, recently erected by the 
| Unitarian Society, of Vernon, Oneida Co., 
S oe . . 
'N. Y., was dedicated to the worship of Al-| 
wighty God, on Thursday, the Sth inst. 


though, perhaps, it might be 
disciriminate and a, ply — 


We have viten thought that the tender- 
ness shown by our law to presumed eriunmi- 
nuls Is aS INjurious as it Is Inconsistent and 
excessive. A miserable bervar. a petty 
rivter, the wretch who steais a loaf to sat- 
isfy the guawings of his wunger, is rough- 


The Dedication Sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Storer, of Syracuse. We! 
rejvice in the flourishing conditiun and! 
prospects of the Society. 


ly seized, closely examined, and severely 
punished ; meanwhile the plain common 
sense ol our m-.bs,i not of our magistracy, 
has sitied the offender, and perhaps acquit- 
ted him. Bat let some apparent murder- 
er be caught, almost in the flagrant deed 
of his atrocity ; let him, to the best of alt 
human beliet, have killed, disembowelled, 
and Jismembered—let him have united the 
covloess of consummate craft to the bold- 
est daring of iniquity; and straighiway 
(thourh the generous crowd may hoot and 
hunt the wretch with yelling execration) 
he finds in law and lawyers refuge, de- 
feuders, and apologists. Tenderly and 
considerately is he cautioned on no ac- 
count to criminate himself; he is exhoried, 
even by judges, to withdraw the honest 
aud truthtul plea of ‘ guilty ’—now the on-| ~ 
ly amends which such an one can make to | 

the outraged laws of God and man: he is) ===> ss 
defended, even to the desperate length of | 
malignant accusation of the innocent, by 
learned mea, whose aim it is to pervert) 
justice and sereen the guilty: he is lodged| Died in this city, on Monday nicriiag,} 
and tended with more circumstances of Sept. 19th, Mrs. Susanna Dorr, wife of 
outward comfort and consideration than he | Johu Dorr, Esq., aged 76. ‘Blessed are 


probably ever experienced in all his lite . ’ 
lites 2 : , e de 7 > rd. 
before ; and if, nowwithstanding the inge-| the dead, who die in the Lo 


nuiiy of his advocates, and the merciiul| 
glosses of his judge, a simple-minded Brit- 
ish jury capitally convict him, and he is 
handed over to the executioner, he stil! 
finds pious gentlemen ready to Weep over 
him in his cell, and titled dames to send 
him w, ite camelias to Wear upon his heart 
When he is hanging. 

Now what is the necessary consequence 


*,* We have been requested to give 


notice, that, fur the accommodation of the 
Sunday Schwols,—the first bells of the 
seyefal Churches, will ring forenoon and 
aivernoon, on and after the first Suuday in | 
October, at ax hour and a quarter before 
| the second bells. 


} 


(> Gentlemen wishing the direciion of 
their papers changed are requested to leave | 
Written notices at the Office, as they are 
quite liable, otherwise, to be inistaken or | 
forgotten. 





OBITUARY. 


qe a oe 





For the Register and Observer. 


a= ee 


MRS. SUSANNA DORR. 


: ; ; 
We cannot permit the beloved subject of | 
‘this notice, to pass from our sight forever, | 


| without recording our humble tribute to! 
her worth. ‘To those, who knew her, her| 
memory will be precious. Her adorning, | 
/was not outward, but that inward adorning | 
‘of the heart; even the adornment of | 
of this, but a amighty: or fearfully influen.\® meek and quiet spirit, which, i? 
tial premium on erime? And what is iis Apostle has told us, ‘is, im the sight of! 
radical cause, but the absurd indulgence God, of great price.’ She fulfilled ail her! 
sierra arate fore. be dona dues with consents Hei 
principle of propriety, or of sates justice, 'y aud a g-nerous hospitality. Ass Chris- 

should a seeming murderer not be—we will | "@" her walk was close with God. Sie} 
hot say sternly, bat even kindly—catechis- ; inbibed much of the spirit of the meek and 

ed, aud for his very soul’s sake counselled low Jesus whom she honored, as her Mas- | 
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ter and Lord, and has gone, as we humbly 
trust and believe, to receive his joyful salu- 
tation, ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.’ Truly may the Psalmist’s deciara- 
tion be ascribed to her, ‘I will wash my 
hands in innocency: so will I compass 
thine altar, O Lord.’ From the altar, she 
loved to kneel at below, she has ascended 
to that, in the upper temple, of her Father, 
above—there to unite with the loved ones, 
which death has separated from her for a 
short season here, in ascriptions of praise, 
* Unto him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lainb, forever. 

* Farewell dear friend! a long farewell, 

For we shall meet no more, 

Till we are raised, with thee to dwell, 

On Zion's huppier shore.’ 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Canada.—At the opening of the Parliament of 
Canada on the 8th inst, the Governor General has 
the following remarks, in his speech relative to the 
jute treaty. 


I rejoice that Tamable to acquaint you that a 
treaty between Great Eritain and the United States 
has been signed on the part of her Majesty, and 
since ratified by the Federal Senate, by which the 
portant questions affecting this province and the 
United States have been adjusted. From this hap- 
py settlement, the ratification of which by her Maj- 
esty | hope soon to be able to announce to you, I 
augur the most favorable consequences to the prov- 
ince, in the maintenance of peace, the restoration 
of confidence, and the devotion of the undivided 
energies of its inhabitants to the internal advance- 
ment, and the development of the vast resourcees 
of the country. These have been among her Maj- 
esty’s chief objects in (he negoctation of this treaty ; 
and Lam counuanded by the Queen to state to you, 
that no wish is nearer to her Majesty’s heart than 
that, under her rule and the protection -of her 
crown, all her faithfal subjects in Canada may rest 
in undisiurbed peace; may fee! themselves to be 
one people with their fellow subjects in the British 
Islands; and may increase in wealth, prosperity 
aud contentment, founded on the possession and 
rational enjoyment of a free and essentially British 
constitution. 


Obscene Books and Papers.—Several seizures 
have recently taken place in this city and in New 
York, of obscene books and prints; and individuals 
have been ind cted for being concerned in the pub- 


heation of them. We quote the following account 


from the American, 


Charles G. Scott and Jolin Vandewater were 
tried in the Court of Sessions at New-York, on 
Wednesday, for publishing a most obscene and in- 
fainous paper, called the Flash. They were both 
found guilty and will be sentenced to-morrow 
George B. Wooldridge was also tried for publish- 
ing another equally infamous sheet, called the Lib- 
ertine; his Counsel adwwitting the publication, bat 
defending him on the ground that the indecency of 
the paper must be proy ed by witnesses, and that it 


| his faiure relations with the head of the Govern. 








ministry and supported the bill. On this incideny 
the London ‘Times remarks as follows : 


We anticipated, from the first moment which 
opened this serions and melancholy discussion, 
that M. Thiers would not be so indiscreet as to 
commit himself to any act of opposition which 
would place hin in disereet hostility to the crown 
at the present moment, and throw difficulties over 
ment. The Opposition, less cautious, less aimbi- 
tious, or more sincere than Ms Thiers, refused te 
accede to his pacific policy. They protested, and 
he abandoned them—not only, as he bimself said, | 
te make A speech in favor of the bill, butto do an! 
actin support ofthe high prerogative doctrines of 
jthe crown. Several circumstances occurred in the 
course of the debate which showed that this differ. 
ence between the leaders of the Opposition was | 
attended with great irritation, and threatens a rup- 
tare. ‘The failure of the intrigues which exploded | 
at the opening of the session, ‘probably, convinced 
M. Thiers that nothing could be framed out of such 
various and conflicting materials; and the natare of | 
the late debate was sufficiently serious to the nation | 
and important to the Crown to give M. Thiers a 
very good opportunity of leaving his late assvcmtes | 
in the lurch. ‘The turn has, however, been so sud- | 
den and rapid, that his pack of spaniels has not had | 
time to follow their master, and the journalists 
‘who late his bounty fed’ are now. barking at 
the fugitive’s heels. 4 

M. ‘Thiers was anx‘ous that the Chatnber or De- 
puties and the world should understand that his 
conduct upon this occasion was not an unpremedia- 
ted or transient departure from the ranks and the 
principles of the opposition. 


On the subject of the late Treaty the London | 
Times declares the following opinion. 





ty, as we suppose it may now be considered as 
concluded, we confess thaton the whole we re- 
gard it rather with satisfaction than otherwise. 








We will go further:—if it is to be considered as | 
ithe price of peace, we say we regard it with | 
| unmixed satisfaction. True, we have conceded a 
large portion of the territory in dispute: true, we 
have yielded what we have hitherto maintained, as 
we think, justly, to be only our trae and legitimate 
rights: trae, we have g ven up positions and gran- 
ted privileges which were indisputably ours, and 
which were therefore pure and absolute gifts, but 
m return, we have got, so far asthe disputed ter- 
ritory is concerned, all for which we wanted that 
territory all that could make it valuable to us or 
any one else—viz , so much of that territory, as is 
sufficient to secure the communication between 
Frederieston and Quebec; we have got sufficient | 
space secured to us along the whole right bank of | 
the St. Lawrence: we have, in short, substantially | 
got the disputed territory, for we have got all that 
we could use of it: aud we have got, besides, we 
believe we may say, the blessing of Peace— 
honorable and, we hope, a firm and lasting peace.’ 








Late news froin Constantinople and ‘Trebizond | 
in relation to the affairs of ‘Turkey and Persia 
was pacific, and it was believed there would be no 


had entered tne Purkish province of Wan. | 
, 


A letter fron Woolwich, dated August 21, | 
says:—There is strong suspicion that the steam | 
vessel Montezuma, taken possession of by au- | 
| thority of the English government Jast week, off | 
| Blackwall, and stil moored there, although osten- 
| sibly said to have been built for the Mexican gov 
}ernment, Was inreality badt for the slave trade; 





‘With respect to the merits of the bounday trea-+ 


war, though it was rumored thatthe Persian troops } 


was not the business of the jury to read over and her crew, who had been engaged for a voyage to | 
pronounce upon the character of the paper. ‘The | the West Indies, having represented her as having | 
District-Attorney argued that it was not necessary | a middle deck fur slaves, and described her as be- | 
to prove the paper to be indecent. The mere read- | ing weli armed. It is not probable that she would | 
ing of it or even the title itself was sufficient. ‘The | have been seized had she been simply built for the | 
aceused was found guilty, and will receive his sen- | service of the Mexican government, as this country | 
tence to-morrow. lis on amteable relations with that pew state; and | 
: there could have been no greater objections to the | 

Tron and Coal.—The prospect with regard to | yexicans availi ig themselves of the superior naval | 
these staple articles is bright. Phe duty on trow) capabilities of the shipwrights of this country, than | 
is ample for the due fostering and encouragement | tere would be in fitlag out vessels for the govern. | 
of its production and mianulacture at home, and the | wents of Swedou, Denmark, Greece, or any other | 
same is the case of coal The prosperity of the | tureign friendly power. If it is correct; as has 
production and home trade io both ts of paramouat | yoen stated, that the steam vessel alluded to was 
unpertance to our country, While the national | jytended for the slave trade, she appears adsuirably 
considerations ou this head are of the strongest adapted for that purpose, being a regular * clipper," 


kind, this community has a direct and jocal interest | and one that would have outstripped in swiftness of 
in the question, % hich ts of vital huportance. De- 


stroy the coal and iron trade of Rich wond, and her 
growth and the extension of her trade would be at 
anend. ‘These interests once more revived, and 
prosperous as they soon w ii be, and anew nopalse 
will be unparted to the general trade and improve- 
ment of the city.—[ Richmond Compiter. 


| sailing any of the steam vessels of the British navy 
| at preset on the slave trade stations, 


| Allthe accoants received via Germany confirm 
the defeat of the Russian army in Circassia Ac- 


| cording to & letter from the frontiers of Poland of | 
} 


| ghees, andertaken by General Grabbe in June last, 


Mineralogical Cabinet of Hurvard Colleze 
—Among the many and great improvements that 
have been made during the past sammer, in_ the 
accommodations and arrangements of Harvard Col- 
lege, under the untiring efforts of President Quin- 
cy, there are none that (with the exception of the 
Library) surpass those for the Mineralog:cal collec- 
tion. 

The whole of the rich and valuable cabinet 
Mineralogy and Geology has beeu removed an 
newly arranged in one of the rooms formerly ap- 
propriated to the library. ‘The beautiful architec 
ture of the room has been retained and the alcoves 
which were for so many years occupied by books, 
are now filled with the choicest specinens of min- 
erals, ores, crystals, &c. ‘Two of the alcoves are 
filled w th beautiful shells, mostly the donatien of 
the late Madame Craigie. Vhe floor is covered 
with glazed tables containing the choicest speci- 
mens. We doubt if there is any collection in the 
conutry which can compete with that of Harvard in 
nuwhber, variety and beautiful arrangement. 


in accordance with the most approved systems, so 
that a student may study aod examine each in il- 
lustration of the best treatises on the 


series of tables exhibits an outline of Geology, | 


another of Mineralogy, a third of the Geology of 
the State, and in the alcoves the arrangement is ac- 
cording tothe chemical composition. The names 
of varius distinguished individuals who have cun- 
tributed to the growth of this splendid cabinet are 
recorded on the pilasters. A large vumber of 
blocks from the Giant’s causeway, ond tables com- 
posed of exquisite marbles, meet the eye at the 
end of the hall, and on brackets—upon each _pilas- 
ter ure conspicuous, large and interesting crystals, 
stalactites, ancient marbles, fossil trees, polished 
agates, and peces with Fgyptian hierog!y phies, 
presented by Commodore Ethott. On each side of 
the door are cases filled with rare and curious fos- 
sils and petrifactions. ‘The collection is constant- 
ly increasing in value and interest, and we trast 
that our adventurers and travellers in other lands 
will not forget that there is a place of deposit for 
reinarkuble speciuens of minerals and fossils with 
which they way meet, where they will be most 
accuptable and usefal— Daily Adv. 


From Europe.—The Steamship Acadia arrived 
at this port, on Sunday, 14 days from Liverpool, 
‘The news by this arrival is not very important. 
* The weather had been favorable for the closing 


of the harvest, and the crops were abundant and | 


gathered in good order, in England and in France. 
The state of trade was slowly improving. 

By the latest news from India and China, there 
seems to have been but little progress made lately 
in the settlement of difficulties. 

In Affghanis tan affairs seew to have been getting 
rather iuto a worse than a better condition. The 
ruinously expensive and fool hardy plan of subduing 
the inhabitants of that country is still followed up. 


The disturbances among the operatives were 
subsiding, though not at an end. ‘The Morning 
Chronicle of the 3d, says :-— 

‘The strike still drags its weary length along, but 
the means of the workmen must be nearly exbaus- 
ted, and next week will, we suppose, see them all 
again at work. At Manchester, the factories ot 
the Messrs Birley opened on Thursday, but out ol 
about 1400 hands, only 200 then returned; but on 
Friday morning the 200 had increased to 700. All 
the power loom weavers, however, still remained 
out. 

Notwithstanding the favorable appearances in 
the mining district of Staffordshire, we regret to 
say that it has again been necessary to call out the 
military. 

France —The Regency bill passed the House 
of Peers by a vote of 163 to 14. The report on 
the bill, a very eloquent and dignified ducament, 
was drawn up by the Duke of Broglie. The 
Chauibers were prorogued to the 9th of January. 

The Regency bill passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, afier un able debate, Aug. 20, by a vote of 


310 10 94. On this question M. Thiers joined the 


of | ing four days and four nights. 
1! said to have lost 6,000 men and 80 officers in that 


The | 


specimens are all ticketed and named and classified 


science. A} 


| had coupletely failed. 





The failure was ascribed | 


! 
the t8th ult., the great expedition against the Les- 
‘ 


| to the obstinacy of the General, who, in his anxie- 

ty to strike a great blow, declined attending to the 

recommendations of the chiefs of the friendty tribes 
| by whom he was accompanied, and having peactra- 
/ted too far in the country, Was’ surrounded on ail 
| sides, and compelled to fight his way back, with- 
j out being able to afford any rest to his troops dur- 
The Russians are 


| disastrous retreat 


} 


It is calculated that the present summer is the 
; hottest and longest we have experienced in this 
country forthe last 34 years. 





It is said that the Marquis of Westminister gives 
lto each of his grand daughters lately mm arried 
£100,000, 


The Marquis of Downshire is at present employ- 
ing not fewer than 1200 laborers in draining aad 
other public works in Ireland 





A quantity of American pork has been selling at 
} Southampton within the last few days, from 4 1-2 
| to Sd., and is of excellent quality. 


| Her Majesty is about to forward a small bat 
| beautiful steamer just built, as a present to the 
Imaam of Mascat, in return for the numerous pres- 
ents received from that poteutate. 


Mr Isaac Hartwig d’Essin, a Jew, who died late- 
j ly at Hlambarg, leaving no children, has bequeath- 
jed his fortune, amounting to ubour 2,000,000F., to 
charitable establishments. 


NOTICE. 


Subscribers who can conveniently spare 
these numbers, will confer a favor on the 
publisher, by forwarding them by mail or 
otherwise, ‘irected to the ‘ Christian Regis- 
ter Office, Boston.’ 


lg ila octasiacictabonits 


TO SUBSCRIBERS IN MAINE. 





The publisher of the Christian Register 
proposes to make an excursion to the State 
| of Maine, during the two next succeeding 
it is hoped that subscribers in 
Eastport, Calais, and other principal towns 
may thus find it convenient to adjust their 
accounts for the paper. 


weeks. 





MARRIAGES. 





Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Jems 
Child, of 


In this city, by Rev. 
Guild of Roxbary, to Miss Sophia. B. 
Boston, 

In Charlestown, on the 22d, by Rev. G. E. 
to Miss Frances Martha Skinner, daughter of John 
Skinner, Esq. 

In Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Gray, Mr. Alex- 
ander Dixer, to Miss Susanna May. 

In Duxbary, Capt E ‘Treat, Jr, of Canton, Me, 
to Mrs Martha Cleaveland, danghter of George P. 
Richardson, Esq, of D. 

In West Boylston, on Tuesday evening last, by 
Rev. William H. Kinsley of Stow, Mr. John L. 
Keyes of South Gardner, to Miss Susan Dyke of 
West Boylston. 





~ DEATIIS.. 





In this city, Sept 16, Mr. William Bishop, 57 
a native of Deptford, England. 

In Medford, suddenly, Mary Page, 42. 

In Hadley, Sept 13, Mr. Joseph Smith, a soldier 
of the revolution, 91. 


32 
In Strafford, Vt, Sept 9, of whooping cough, 





| 


Wanted, Nos. 31 and 3S of the cure) 
rent volume of the Christian Register. | 


Elis, Licut. Henry Pinckney Wingate, U. 3. Navy, | 


| 
| 
re: Bek, 











| 





| 
) 


' 


} 
| 
} 


In Curmm.ngton, Aug 49, Capt Edmund Luazell, | 


} 


while Mrs R. was on a visit at her father’s, 
Charles, youngest son of Lyman Reed, Esq, of 
Baltimore, Md, 2 1-2 years, 1 mo. 

Atsea Aug. 25th, of southern fever, on board 
brig Northerner on the passage from Apalachicola to 
New York, Mr. Jacob Leonard, Ist officer, son of 
Cromwell! Leonard, Esq. of Norton, Mass. aged 24. 

Mr. Leonard was a young man of enterprising 
habits, respected and beloved, the hope of fond 
parents, the object of brotherly affection and of an 
only sisters love. Buthe has gone. The Fathers 
vo ce has calted his xpirit home, and his body sleep | 
in the deep. How true it is that this earthly life | 
is as‘ a vapor that appeareth for a littio while and | 
then vanisheth away.’ May the Holy Spirit, the | 
comforter sent of the Father, visit: this. bereaved | 
family and bless each heart with its consoling and | 
hallowing influence. 








INGING SCHOOL,—The Fall term of A. N, 
JOUNSON & CU’S, Singing School, for thor- 
ough instruction in the Elements of Music, will 
commence on Monday evening, Oct. 3d, at 7 o'clock, 
in their Singing room, under Park street Church, 
and continue withont iiterruption, on Monday and | 
Wednesday evenings. Those who wish to obtain a | 
thoroagh Knowledge of sacred music during the win. | 
ter, will do well to attend. First evening free, | 
when terms will be made kuown. 624 
R. CHANNING’S ADDRESS AT LENOX,— | 
An Address delivered at Lenox on the first of | 
August, 1542, the Anniversary of Emancipation in; 
the British West Indies, by William E. Channing. | 
Just published, aod for sale by WM. CROSBY &} 
CO., 118 Washington st. 6 24 





| 
OWRING’S SPANISH ROMANCES,—An- | 
cient Poetry and Romances of Spain, selected 
aod translated hy Joho Bowring, Esq. Also An- 
cient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romanric, 
transkied, with notes, by J. G. Lockhart, Esq. For 
saleby WM. CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington 
street, s 24. 











B Menscer een FOR 1843.—Friendship’s Offering, | 
embellished with oumerous Engravings. The | 
Rose of Sharon; a Relig’ous Souvenir tor 1443; | 
edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton, with five eugrav. | 
ings. Just received and for sale by WM. CROS | 
BY § CO., 118 Washington street. 6 24 


| 
‘ 





EXTENSIVE D&Y GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel, Busion.) 


F. NEWHALL, No. 192 Washington street, 

e Waving again returned from Europe with a 

large and elegant assortment of Fashionable Fall 

Goods, selected expressiy tor his own salee, now in- 

vites the examination of purchasers to the haudeom 

est stuck ut Fashivuable Goods ever exhibited im 
sew England, 

Ju particular, new and beautiful Cashinere Shawls, 
rich new designs on green, diab, slate, ash, stone. 
boowan, blue, waite, écaret and black ground, a mag- 
niticent assurtiwent, from $8 to $50 each. 

Superb Cashmere Loug Shawls, the richest ane 
best styles ever introduced here, from $25 w $100 
each, 

buglish Cashmere and Edinburgh Shawls, simila: 
to the Freach Cashmere, a great vartety of colors, 
and style, from $2 to $10 each. 4 

Merimv Shawls, best quality, black 
white, lung and square, very cheap. 

Balsora, Kavyle, Queew’s Piaius, and other com 
fortable wovlien Shawls, of large size aud goud style, | 
ul the luwest prices. 

Purchasers of Shawls can find a better assortment 
and the pitces lower tur the same qualities, lian at 
any Previews season, 

Kich Diess Stiks, in alinost endless variety of 
color and style, stripes, figures, corded, reps, ana 
grautle givuuds—changeable and single culurs, of 
various widtis—many of them entively new, and nor 
tu be vbtatucd at any other sture. Prices from 50 
ceuts to 2 50 per yard. 

Kich black and blue black Silks, single and double 
width, of very superiur quality—tie best Goods ever 
imported, 

Rich white and light Silks, for party and wedding 
dresses. ‘Phis assurtwient of Suk Goods, comprisi: g 
about a hundved different hinds, offers a fine oppor- 
tuutty of selecting @ rare atticle ata prive cheaper 
than elewh re. 

Paris Emlnoiieries, Capes, Collars, §c. very 
beautitul aua very cheap. 

tivead Laces, Linen Cambrice and Linen Cam- 
bric thandherchi ts, very cheep. Marsesiles Qu lie, 
very large and superior yt erg damask ‘Table 
Cloths aad Napkios, much below the sua prices. 

Begused Mouselasoe cde Laines, Carhmeres and 
other tastiionable Dress Goods, in rich Falt and Wia- 
ter Colors, an elegads assurtment of new and beautitui 
vesigas, witch will be suld chesp,. 

Fie plan Mouselaine de Laines, blue blacks. 
nazarme blue and uther chuice colurs, 

Superior black and blue black Bombazines anu 
Alepmes, very solt aud bandseme quality, from the 
be-t manufactortes ia Paris. An elegant variety of 
Merino Goods of all kinds, Indianas, Ca-hmerets, 
Napoleon Cloths, Cambleteens and other astucies fur 
Closk Materials, of the must desirable styles. 

New Govds wiitlbe constantly received from the 
New York auetious—particulasiy Supertine and com 
mun Broadcioths, Cassimeres, Flannels, and other 
staple and Fancy Goods, aud will be suld at better 
traig tins than al any other store. 

Tie Fixed Price system is strictly adhered to— 
aod any salesman known to deviate either way wil! 
be nomeditely discharged, 


» red, and 





‘The quality of the Goods are first rate, and as none | 


are sel! on credit, the pricea of course will be uni 

furmly very low. The Goods are shown freely, ans 

customers left tu act for themselves without annoyance 
frum impertinent salesmen, as none will be employed 
but such as are courteous and civil. 

Purchasers visiting the sture will not be disap- 
pointed in finding an elegant and extensive stuck of 
Goods, aud that they are all seld very cheap. 

#24 S.u 


ENTLEMEN, grateful for the liberal patronage 
receivea from the readers of thie paper, | wish 
again to call your attention to my lage and well se 
lected stock of Hata, Cap , Stocks, Gloves and Um 
brellas, at wholesale and retail. Svould any aiticie 
not prove in every particalar what it was recommen 
ded, [should esteem it a Cevor if the purchaser would 
call aud receive satisfaction W. MM. SiHUTe. 
#24 6tis 173 Washington st. 








 ) ELON —Selections from the writings of F. n- 
eloa—with «a memoir of his lite, published and 
for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
HE GIFT, FOR 1848—This day published at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and Seboot 


224 








treets, The Gift, a Christmas and New Year’s Pres {| —— 

pity tA ge ogg teros . | ATEW ENGLAND BIOGRAPHY.—Ringraphi- | 
cal notices of distinguished men in England: | 

Statesmen, Vatriots, Physicians, Lawyers, Clergy- { 

men, and Me hanies. By Alden Bradford, L. L. D. | 

Just Published, and for sale at SINPKINS’S, 21! 


ent, fur 1843, This volume isin every respect 
superior to that of former years. The engravings are 


all from eminent artists, Inman, Malbone, Sully. | 


Chapman, Hantington and Cheney—and the literary 
matter is by distinguished American writers. Among 
the contvibuiors.are Mrs Sigourney, A. B. Steet, 
author ofa * New Home,’ Mes Seba Smith, W. G. 
Siunms, ete. The binding is in rich calf aud git, 
and the paper and printiog of the best quality. «24 





EWITT’S Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, second edi- 

‘ines, Whbsadened with wood engravings—a few 
copies just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S, 
coruer of Washington and Schoo! sts. s24 





THE CHRISTIAN PSALTER. 
COLLECTION of Psalus and Hymns, for so- 
cial and private worship, by W. P, Lunt, 

* La the present volume, while those parts of hymns 
have been omitted, which did not) sait the pu pose 


of the compiler, and in sowe few cases the stanzas of 


a hywa have been tranrposed, and, in a single in- 
stance, # stanza taken from one hymo by Watts, hus 
been united witha stanza from another bymn, by the 
same author, on a hindred subject,—the principle 
has, at the sume time, been adopted, to adhere to the 
words which che authors themselves used, 6o far ar 
they could be aseertained.’-—DPreface. 


©The method (in this compilation) which is new, 


is very clear and perfect. The copious extracts from 
those chiefs of sacred lyrists, Watts and Docdridge, 
Stamp a pecuhar value on the book. We heartily 
bke, also, the principle of restoring the original read 
ing to the hywns ihat have been alered; at is av act 
demanded alike by justice aud taste.’—Christien 
Examiner. 

‘Nas collection of Psalms and Hymns is in use in 
the let Church, Boston, Rev De. Frothingham’s, and 
in the Ist Congregational Church, Quiney, Mase. 

Those wishing to examine this collection can he 
supplied whh copies gratia flor that purpuss by ap- 
plying to the Publishers, LITTLE & BROWN, 112 
W asdiagton st. #24 





WILDER § CO’S 


OREIGN and American Periodical Office.— 

General Agency for more than 100 Literary 
Works, 71 Washington strect, opposite the Post 
Oifice, Bostan., 


} 
Sucieries, Agents and individuals etypplied at the | yy..4, 


Wanted, well educated and trvsty 
»24 


lowest rates. 
Canvaesers. 











DAGUERREOTYPE! 


PPARATUS Manufactory and Photographers 
A general depot, No. 62 Wilk steeet, opposite the 
Pearl street House. 

Miniatures executed at this place by an improved 
process, in a style of beauty and perfection never 
before attained in the art, = 

Lupressions taken, and set in splendid cages for 8, 
3 1-2 and 4 dollars. 

Settings in Lockets, Breastpins, &c. if desired. 
Lmpressions aie permanent, so that the danger of 
fading hy time, or defacing by the touch, is entirely 
obviated. 

Apparatus of the most improved, approved. and 
complete constenetion, constantly on hand, and will 
he furnished, with instructions, for $60. Also, plites, 
cases chemicals, &e. of the best quality, sold reason- 
ably, Communications, post paid, promptly anawer- | 
d, 


e CHARLES E. HALE. 
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EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY—Conaisting 
IN. of the most Sélect Literary and Religious Pe- 
riodicals of the day, including American and Foreign 
Reviews, Reprints, &e., just established at WIL- 
DER & CO’S, 71 Washington street, directly oppo- 
ete the Post Office. 

The plan is such that for one dollar per quarter, 
every family and individual may possess theinselves 
of as mach reading of their own selecting, as can be 
obtained in the ordinary way for fifty dollars. Al- 
a, those who now take Periodicals, can obtain, for 
about the price which they at present pay for one 
work, the reading of ten or more of equal value.— 
‘The reading public of Bosten and vicinity is respect: | 
fully invited to call and examine the above plan, and | 
if they approve, to co-operate in efforts to extend its! 
practical influence through the community, thereby | 
inducing a taste, and fornishing means for the best i 
reading, and diseountenancing that which is either | 
worthless, or of bad ten leney. s24 
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YARNS, THREAD AND HOSIERY, 
{at Wholesale.] : 


HOREY & CO., No. 19% Washington street, 
having enlarged their rooms, off. at wholesale, a 
very extensive variety of yarns, threads, hosiery, &c. 
&e., and all the swall wares usaaliy found in a! 
‘Thread Store. j 
Also a general assortment of Piece Goods to which | 
the attention of the wade is invited. Merchants | 
from the country will fiud mriny desirable articles not | 
readily shiolenl, and probably save time and money H 
by giving us an early call, 





september 10 





IEBFIG’S ANIMAL CHEMESTRY—With 

additional notes, &c, by Dr. Gregory and Prof, 
Webster ; jnst published, forsale at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row. 





°O COUNTRY TRADERS.—SAXTON § 
PEIRVE, Booksellers and Publiehers, have for | 

sule at their extablisiment, 133 Washington street, 
a full and colupl-te assortment of Sehvoi Books, 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Booka, Hymn and Music 
Books, Stationary, &e., which they offer at wholesaie 
and sei) on the most favorable terms, fer cash, or | 
<hert approved credit. New Books in all the variety | 
are received as soon as published. Lately published, | 
Ewhanks Hyvaulies and Mechanies—Frost’s Book | 








of the Navy—The Gilt for 1843, sp'endialy ilustrated | 


ind bound in super white calt—F riendships Offering | 





GREEN WOOD’S HYMNS, 


ENKS & PALMER bave just published the thirty 
fourth edition of ‘a collection of oe and hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W.P. Green- 


This collection of Pealms and Hymns ie vniversal. 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined 11; 
= given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 

_ The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book is in ase, viz.-—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F.W. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, 
( Rev. J. Vouie:) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob. 
ving ;) New h Society (Rev. A. Young ;) Fed- 
eral street Socvety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch St. 
Church (Rev. F. ‘I’. Gray;) Boston, Church of the 
Messiah New York (Rev, Dr. Deney;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridg , Rox. 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, ce ea 

Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston Newburyport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Ux. 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford Hingham 

Ashby, Andover, Dosers Northboro’, Cabotes ille Ip- 
swich, Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham Med- 
ford, Billeviea, Waltham, Lyna, Brookline, Mass faa 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell 

Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.— 
Syracuse, N, Y.—Providence, Newpert, R J. 
Brattleboro’ Vt—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Atg,.— 
Alton, Li,—St. Louis, Mo.—Louisville, Ky.—and 
many other societies in New’ England and the 
Southern and Western States. 

‘The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con. 
tewplated. Sucieties and Clergy men are respeciivlly 
requerted to examine this collection, and thoee wish. 
ing Copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis, by 
applying to the Publishers, Boston, 181 Washingtun 
Street (up stairs.) Sep. 








SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


rQOHE next term of the Subseriber’s School for 
Young Ladies, will commence at the Warren 
Street Cuapel, on Monday, the Sch of September, 

Tae usual branches of a liberal English Ecueation 
are taught, viz : Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and lo. 
tellectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book keeping, &c. 

Instruction is given in the French and Latina Lan- 
guages; and also, if desired, in Needle work, Draw. 
ing aod Music, by insiructers well qualified to teach 
in those braaches. : 

Oral Jeeeons form an important part of the plaw of 
instruction, and Lectures are frequently given upon 
useful and interesting branches of Science. 

The School is well furnished with Philosophical 
Apparatus, Cabinets, and a large and excellem Lib- 
rary. 

The number of pupils is limited, and a fewvacan- 
cies ouly remain tu be filled. 

Applications for adwission to be made until Sept. 
Sth, at the residence of the Subseriber, No. 60 Pleas: 
ant street, and afier the above date, at the Schuok 
Rooms, where the terms can also be ascertained. 

WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

References :—Hon. Josiah Quincy, Pres’t Harvard 


University, Hon. Wm. Minot, Rev. Joho Pierpont, © 


Rev. Meilizh I. Mowe, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Pev. 
Che. F. Barnard, Rev. Rob’t. C. Watersten, De. G. 
C. Shattuck, Gideon F. Thayer, Esq. #27 





Le BACONS WORK’S, MON TAGU’S EDIE} 
PION.—Lord Bollingbroke’s Works, 4 vols 8 


for 1843—Rose of Sh iron for 1343 —Kane’s elements | yo, new ed—Napier’s Penivsular War, 4 vols 8 vo, 
of Chewi«tiy—Random Shots and Southers Breezes— | — Turner's History of the Anglo Baxons—Washin: « 
Paul Chpper Devereux, Disown and Pethim. hy Sir) ton living’s Works, 2 vols Svo—Adventures of G I 
E. D. Bauiwer—De. Ure’s Dictionary of Avts, Mana | Blas, Ulustrated—Sir Walter Scott’s Poeticat Works 
factures, &e., No. 16—George St. George Melvin— | octavo, elegantly bound and gili—Mbacaullay’s, 
Johnson ani —L fe of Soar Paul Riedter—Biography | Wilson and Scott, and Talford’s Miscellanies, 10 
fthe Age of Queea Eliaabeth—No, 5 Brandes Dic- | vols, in usiform bindings—Cambell’s Specimens of 
tionary —No. 56 of Eucyclopedia Americana—The | the British Poets, with critical essays, 8vo—Percy’s 
Family Physician, by Beach—Games Domestic! Retiques of Ancient Poetry —The Seer and Iadicator, 
Medicine—The Use of Brandy and Salt as a Remedy | hy Leigh Hant—Adison’s Works, imctuding the 
fur Diserse—Fereign Quarterly Reviews—Black-) Spectator. &e. 8 vols 8vo—Richardson’s Roglivh 
wood’s and Dublin University Magazines. 


Secand Eiition of Boston M. E. 1. collection of 
Church Music, will be ready ia a few days. { 
sept 24 | 








\ ISS PEABODY is abou to enlarge her number | 

of subscribers to the Foreign Lebrary, No. 13 } 
W st street, Boston, from the original onmber to | 
which it was linited; to make  correaponding i 
ditions to the library, expecially of french books, 
in such departments as may be ceasrrable for those 
learaing to conserse in that hinguage. It already 
eoutans< a valuable collection of french history, 
vemo rs, and other lirarature; a valuable and quite 
cou plete cellection of the great German Authors; | 
ard Engtich bavks of a more solid character than ie | 
asual in circulating libraries, and which is enlarged , 
ov new publications continually ; besides some Italian | 
and Spanish books. } 

Books may be bired from the library by the single | 








Dictionary—Benj. Johneon’s Works, 2 vols 8vo— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 2 vol S8vo—Burnett’s 
History of the Reformation— the works of Charles 
La.ob, 8vo—D’teraeli’s Novels, 8vo 1 vol—Russell’s 
Modern Europe, 3 vola—Gibbon’s Rome, 4 vels, 
Milman’s notes—Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution, 4 vols at low prices. For sale by TAP. 
PAN & DENET, 114 Wahington street, 


IEGIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, CAM- 

BRIDGE EDITION. ANIMAL Chemistry, or 
Organic Ciemistry in its application Phisiology and 
Pathology, by Justus Liebig. Edited from the an- 
thor’s manuecript, by William Gregory—with addi- 
tions, notes and corrections, y Dr. Gregory, and 
others by John W Webster. M. D. For sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO., 11S Washington St. 











~TEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC—The 
LN Boston Musical Education Societies collection 


solune, but only subserihers may take out the | of Church Music—Consisting of original Pealm and 
perio fics. of which there are more than a hundred} Ifymn tunes, sélect pieces, chants, &c., including 


! Ha-« we th taken, among which are some German, | 
od Engiish not republishet in this country. 
8m s 24. 





BOOK FOR EVERY BODY.—The use of 
FA Brandy and Salt as a remedy for various disen- 
-e4 internal as wellas exteraal, inflanationa and local 
injuries, containing ample directions for making and 


ce mmpositiona adapted to the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, edited by B. F. Baker, President 
of the Society, and director of the music at Dr Chan- 
ning’s Churca, and J. B. Woodbury, organist at the 
Oleon, Teachers and others attending the conven- 
tion are requested to call on the publisher, 133 Wash- 
ington street, and examine the above work. 





applying it, explained by the Rev. Samnel Felton, 
M.D... Liverpool, and William Lee, Esq, of La} 
Porte Joubault, in France, Second edition, revived | 
ind corrected, Price 15 cents. H 

For sale Wholesale and retail at No 133 1-2 Wash. | 
ingion at., by SAXTON & PEIRCE. #17 











ARR’S FAMILY PRAYERS —Forms of Morn- 
ing and Rvening Prayer, composed for the uze | 

of families, by Jonathan Farr, Lvol, 12mo—a few | 
eopies being balance of the edition, for sale bv J.| 
MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. a7 | 
PARK’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON—The life 
of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, with 
engravings, Lvol. 8vo—for saleby J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington st. 











TEW ENGLAND BIOGRAPHY—Bioegraphi- 
LY cal notices of diatinguirhed men in New Eng. | 
laud; statesmen, patriots, physicians, lawvera, cler- | 
gymen and mechanics, by Alden Bevtford, LLD, 1} 
vol, 12n0—for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134) 
Washington st. #17 








TION OF CHURCH MUSIC, FIFTU EDE- | 
TION.— This work in aneminent cegree will tend | 


to elevate and improve the taste, style,and character, | 


Poston musics LINSTITUTE’S COLLEC-. 
‘ 


and advance the cultivation of pure harmony, keep | 


pece with the rapid advances making in the science, | 

at the same time adapting it to schools with refer | 

ence to the eanctuary.’— Boston Transcript. 
For sale wholesa e an! retail by OTTS, BROAD. } 

ERS & CO., 120 Washington Street. 
s17 6 








| 


| Tremont Row. 817 





D: M. R. FLETCHER’S PATENT TRUSS. | 
i. —This Truss is confidently recommended to the | 
public as the beat in ase. As such it is recommended | 
in unqualified terms by all the first surgeous in. New 
England. Though of comparatively recent invention, 
it 1s fast superceding all others. Simple, adapted to | 


every form of the complaint and exceedingly cheap, | 











| fect relief of thit dangerous and troublesome disease 
| Hernia or Rupture. Nunerous testimonials 
from Surgeons and Patients may be seen on applica- 
tion to the sabseriber. 
The subscriber has fitted up a retired and conveni 
ent room with every accommodation, for consultation 


any form or stage of the consptaint. 
Medford, Mass. L. ANGLER, Proprietor. 


Frou Gen Hayward, M. D., M. M.S. S. One of 


the Surgeons to the Maas General Hopital. 


The subseriber, having made frequent trials of the 
Truss mvented by Dr. Fletcher, has no hesitation ia 
saying that he regards it as superior to most mestru- 
menis of the kiad now in use, with which he is ac 
quumed. Lis advantages cousist in the size and | 
tomm of the pad, the ease with which u is moved, and 
the readiness with which the pressure is increased or 


| 
| 
{ 
817 | 


| it otters in many cases the cure and in all cares per- | 


with patients and application of this inatrument to } 


{From the Daily Evening Transciipt.} 


* This collection of Chorch Musie ia composed, 
with the exceotion of a few selected pieces, not be- 
fore published ia this country, of music entirely orig- 
inal. ‘This of course will not be deemed as an bojec- 
tion, by thoee who feel that our own composers should 
be easoarazed, an! their efforts appreciated. We 
perceive that there are some now Ae in the ar- 
rangement of the work which are calculated to in- 
increase mn a high degree its interest and usefulness; 
and though we have netther time, nor perbups musi- 
cal capacity, sufficient to enable us to examine the 
collection thoroughly, we can, on the word of a friend 
who is fully capable of estamateing its value, recom- 
mend it as superior to any thing of the kind extant. 
Of the externs! appearance of ihe book, we cannot 
speak too highly; it is got ap indeed in very superior 
style. The paper isexce!lent, and the type and print- 
ing fully equal to any thing that can bo desired.’ 

Teachers, leaders of choira, and all interested in 
the science of music, are requested to call and exam- 
ive the work. SAXTON & PEIRCE, 

sept 10 133 Washington street, Publishers. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
— Subseriber’s School for Young Ladies, here- 
tofore kept at No 41 Mount Vernon street, will 
be re opened on MONDAY, the 12h of September, 
in the #pacious and pleasant roome under Park street 
Charch, buely occupied by Messrs Cushing & Forbes, 
and rendered by recent aliexations in every respect 


private aud commodious. 
JOS. HALE ABBOT. 








UMAN LIFE, or Practical Ethics, translated 

from the German of De Wette, by Samuel Os- 
good, being vols 12 and 13 of Specimens of Foreign 
Literature. Just published and for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CU. 118 Washington st. 83 





TAILOAS' TRIMMINGS, 
oY EVERY D*-CRIPTION, AT TRB 
ONE PLE STORE. 

No. 23 Wash. gton st., Boston. 





TYVHE MONTHLY MISCELLANY of Religion 
and Letters, edited by Rev. E. 8. Ganneti— 
Contents of the No, for September. 

Comparative Prospects of Romaniam and Protes- 
tanisin; Watlianry Penn; Decline of Reverence; Pray 
witheut Ceasing; ‘True Wisiom, a sermon by Rev. 
E. W. Barnap, of Baltimore; Parker’s Discourse ; 


| Explanation of Joa xiv. 1—29; Compassion for the 
| Sintul; Notices, Litelligence, &c. 


WM. CROSBY 
§& CO, Publishers, 115 Washington at. 63 


DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 





charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 

Goods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; av 
the public are assured that the Pruprietors are deter 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to maintain 
that superiority in style and beguty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to this establishwent 
for nearly forty years. } ‘ 

Goods returned in one week, and gatisfaction war- 
rantel ia allcases. Qilice 35 Cornhill, Boston. 


' 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 





dimit ished. 
It is, moreover, in his opinion, as well calculated 


Geo. Harwarp. 





Buston, January 7th, 18al. 
30 september 10 





—_—— 


Deeded OF THE WESTMIN-| 
} STER REVIEW.—MESSKS, JORDAN s) 
1 CO., 121 Washingien sireet, have received the July | 
number of the American Edition of this able aad Hib | 
} eral work, ao long under the editorial care of Dr. 
| Bowring lis articleeare I. ‘The Thirty-nine Ar: 
} ticles. Il. The Roman Empire and its Poets, 
iM. Frederick The Great. IV, American Grol. | 
gists, Ve Miaes and Cullieres. VE Che Queen’ s i 


VIL. Singing. VILL. Decoration ot West: 
minster palace. IX. Historical Date of the Preneh 
Revulution. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices, 


Supplied to subscribers year at but $8, or whea 


OOKS—Shetchesof Marcie | Life, by Mrs Follen (oe, with the Londow, Edivourgh or Foreign, at 


—Joanna of Naples, by the awhor of Miriam; 


Miss Gould’s Poems; furaale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 


Tremont Row. 224 





MERICAN HARP—A collection of new uni 
original Music, arranged and composed by Che. 
Z:uner, published and tor sale at SIMI eae: ey 


Tremom Row. PS 


but 92,50. q 
IBRARY OF SELECT? NOVELS, NO. 3.— 
Devereux, by the author of Zinoni, Night and 

Morning, Se. &e.—price 25 cents. 

Also, a edition of Hope Lestie by Miss Sedgwick. 
Just recieved and for sale at TICKNOR’S, cor- 
nor of Waehington and Schou! streets. 310 








as any other to produze radical eure of Hernia. | 


! 
] 
} 
‘ 
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| 
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PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON, 


-ILAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Masea- 
s chusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston Med- 
ical Association, has taken the large and convenient 
house No. 26 Howard Street, Boston, aad fitted it up 
asa PRIVATE HOS?ITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult casea, the services of the 
most skilful aud experienced physicians in the city 
will-be fad in consultation; and patients who place 
themselves under the care of Dr. D., und who wich 
ty ‘avail theinselves of the advantages of a private 
Hospital, may be assured that every effort will be 
made for their comfort ~~ —_ rap + saediies tor 

As apartinent has been fitted op wit 
slminarign the Iudine Bath, Sulphur Bath, and 
other medicated baths, a» recommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the trecament of various chromic disease ee 
‘Terms, $610 G10 -F week. ji 


ba A 











, wwarks upon ‘An examination into the 
| reel sauces of te war sgulad the United States, and 
an appeal to the other powers of Eorepe against the 


) gaa OPPOSED TO SLAVERY—Or 


: Englaod.’ Price £212 cente, Just 
Pe mel--for sale by W, CROSBY & CO., 119 
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POETRY. 














For the Register and Observer. | 


A HYMN TO DRATH. 
BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 





; 
i 


© {fl be bereaved of my children { aim bereaved | 


indeed.” . 
And didst then think thst I should weleome here 


Thy coming, pale-fuced Death! so thon ecomeaes 
walk | 
Familiar in as friead of olden time, \ 
Long cherished and Jong Wved. and venture on 
Up to my very treasure room, taking from thence 
The precious jewels of my youth, to deck 
Thy palace halls! Had I not kept them bright 
And pure, for mine own choicest use; nay, worn { 
Them en my gala days with a fond pride | 
That might out-shame the princes of the earth { 
In wariry jems bedecked; and secret hoped 
To place them here and there, as morning stars | 
Tn the dark firmament of earth to shine, 
The glory of my age? How couldst thon, then, 
Unlock the casket of my beart and rob 
Me of my treasured gem, more fondly prized 
Then all that thou couldst bring me in return, | 
My cherished boy, the beaatiful, the loved! 
I had been robbed before by those of earth, 
Who weigh not justice in the even scale, 
And thou, indeed, from out my fond embrace, } 
In painfal dark surprise didst early take, 


(The wound scarce closed, and never fully healed) 
The nestler on my bosom, dearly loved, 
Where ne caress of mine could soothe her rest, 
Or mine own yearning still, The deed scarce done } 
*Twould seem so fresh upon my heart the scene, | 
And now thou hast relentlessly removed 
In beauty of his boyhood, one whose eye 
Was lustrous, and whose step was light and free, 
As the wild kid’s in werry playful mood 
On eastern sunnnits lesping; and whose brow, =| 
So fair and lovely to the view ofall, 
Give proud and precious prose of the man. " 
‘There was a geutleness of sou! within, | 
Deep buried there that won the stranger, friend, 
Ard parent to his heart, and won thee death. 
I could have parleyed with thee long 
And questioned thy commission, had not God 
"In midnight watchings on the bended knee, 
Andgin deep anguish of my soul revealed 
Thy message freely ere thou d.dst arrive, 
As from the council-chamber of his love. 
But ‘ if 1 of my children be bereaved | 
1 am bereaved indeed:’ so erst exclaimed | 
ld Israel io his grief for the foud child 
Which latest God had given, while to his love 
Were left Asher and Dan and Zebulon 
And Jadah with his unfailing promise 
Of their future glory; and come what else 
There might, the seeptre should not e’re depart, 
Nor the lawgiver fail from this last line, 
And still withal, the full nalf score remained, | 
While taith told him of thetr (welve thousand seals, | 
And may not I in sad hereavement moarn 
As pious Israel did, and deeper wor, 
When but my twain are left,-2nd the twin boys 
Who were as one in my henrt’s doting love 
For whom one plan, one purpose and one space, 
Alone I had, are acparate sow as life and death: 


| 
' 


One in his heavealy Father's house above 

No more to go owt therce—blest haven—safe—- 
The other left in boyhood e*vn to feel 

The broken ties of earth, and learn how frail 

Is love in life and fond affection here, 

For they were twins in soul; heaven grant they may 
United be eternally. And were it not 

For selfishness thou Father of iny trust, 

And thou the Savior 6f my hope, whose arms 
Encircle all the dxmbs of thine own flock, 


These agonizing longings for the dead, 


ven 
Would cease, and I should wait reunion there 
Patient in Jove. Subdue all sinful grief 
Parent divine, and sorrow that ia nut of sin 
That from bereavement comes, for such there is, 
The Savior taught, I cou!d not, would not quench. 
*Tis but the memory the chastened love 
Of those gone from us upward to the skies, 

Thus for the lad of whom thou hast bereaved 
Me here, so deeply cherished, dearly loved, 
Loug shall I mourn yet not as without hope, 
And tho’ thou slay me yet in God iil trust. 

Much as J dread and fear thee oft, oh, death,— 
For thou art fearful to the mightiest, e’en 
To Christian as to pagan, such thy sway,— 
Thy palaces have charms for me beyond 
The jewelled kingly castles of the earth 
With ancient proud heraldic sgn bedecked 
And guarded by their bold and bannered live ; 
Of stars, bespangled centinels; for there 
Thou hast not the mere cast off garments all, 


Not worn out sceptre, helmet, and old shield, 
With mouldy garments of proud ku'ghthood gone, 
Or crown imperial e’en of earthly kings, 
Worn on their coronation duys, beset 

With gems of various hues, thrown useless by 
And treasured as the archives of the pust, 
To please the idle fancy of the hour. 

But thou hast in thy halls the ancient knight 
Hunself, with searf and garter flung to earth, 
The buubles which he scorns, for he is now 
Fulfilment of design, the spirit freed 


From dross of mind, the image of his God, 

And there without its trappings for display, 

And tinsetled robes, sits reyalty uncrowned, 
Perfection of the nan; and hero there 

With plume in dust, and nobler far than when 
In helmet nodding to his shouting hosts. 

And thou hast more and lovelier treasures there, 
The fairest of the earthly, chi'dhood blest, 

And precious infancy that needed not 

The ocean gems, or * jewels of the mine’ 

To make them beautiful in sight of all, 

Or claim for them the choicest love of earth,” 
And fix the admiration of the good. 

Thou hast in those thy spacious chambers there | 
Unstained precocious youth, whom thousands here 
Had made a pleasant pi gr image to see; 


| 


| 
' 


| 


Maturity of mind, the boy, the man, 
‘Yo lite’s meridian—the wonder— passed 
In childhood of pis years. ‘Thy harvest oft 
Of such; the mest complete in gentleness 
And goodness, greatness too, are earliest there, \ 
There hast thou in the paradise of God 
A group, whose hearts and minds were treasures 
here, 
Se rich that crowns or royal robes had been 
But baubles and bed izened not, nor fixed 
The honors of the mighty of the earth 
As did their greatness unadorned with pearls 
Or outward show. Glory enough was theirs 
Without.euch vain pretence or seeming here, | 
For multitudes did homage as they pursed, 
And long their memories cherished while their 
names 
Are proudest watchwords still to those who stand 
Upon their country’s highest towers, by heaven | 
The bulwarks of ber greatness. 
Thou hast more 
Oh death to beautify thy courts and charin 
Me to thy palaces. Thou hast my own 
The children of my love, infant and boy, 
Caressed and loved as blessings not for thee 
Yet there thou hast thein in their loveliness 
And freshness of their purity and morning vows 
And by the voids within my heart, and by 





a visit. 


spoons. 
} things were not fit for these new parts. 

Tom isa bold fellow, but I suppose the 

fewer he mects with when he goes to steal, 

the better. 

all to be off to meeting to-day ;—but I am 
| in a harry, neighbor, so good bye.’ 


Daniel in an unpleasant dilemma. 
| been settled that no one was to be 


, kind to strangers. | 
I wonder what keeps them all from 





The blessed Suvior’s dying love I fee! 

It will not be so sad a thing to pass 

Thy castle gates and walk thy palace halls, 

Where are the fair and good and great of earth 

And those who on my knée lisped their first prayer 

Responsive to my own, that we in heaven might 
dwell, 

Companions there, tho’ separated here, 

And where the God of each is all in all, 

Then come thou, gently, peacefully, oh death, 

To my own couch at the command of him 

And 1 will cheerful go. 
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THE SILVER TANKARD. 


On a slope of land opening itself to the 
south, iu a thickly settled town in the State 


' of Muine, some hundred and more years 


ago, stvod a farm house, to which the epi- 
thet of ‘comfortable’ might be applied. 
The old forest came down to the back of it; 
in front were cultivated fields, beyond which 
was ground partially cleared, full of pine 
stumps, and here and there standing erect, 
the giant trunks of trees which the fire had 
scorched and blackened, though it had fail- 
ed to ovetthrow them. The house stood 
at the very verge of the settlement, so that 
from it no cottage could be seen; the near- 
est neighbor was distant about six miles. 


Daniel Gordon, the owner and occupant of 


the premises we have described, had cho- 


| sen this valley in the wilderaess, a wide 


tract of land, not only as his home, but 
prospectively, as the home of his children 
and his children’s children. He was _ wil- 
liny to be far off from men, that his chil- 
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please her father, whose last words were, 
to spare of their abundance to the weary 
traveller. 

Smith and his two companions entered. 
Now it was neither breakfast time nor din- 
ner time, bat it was about half way be- 
tween both ; yet little Hitty’s head was full 
of the direction— spare of our abundance,’ 
—and almost before they were fairly in 
the house, she asked if she should get 
them something to eat. Sinith replied, 
‘Yes, will thank you, my child, for we 
are all hungry.’—This was indeed a civil 
speech for the thief, who half starved, had 
been lurking in the woods to watch his 
chance to steal the ‘ silver tankard,’ as soon 
as the ‘ men folks’ had gone to meeting. 
‘Shall I give you cold victuals, or will you 
wait until I can cook some meat?’ asked 
Hitty. ‘We can’t wait,’ was the reply ; 
‘give us what you have ready as soon as 
you can.’ ‘Iam glad you don’t want me 
to ceok for you—but I would if you did— 
because father would rather not have me 
cook on Sundays.’ Then away she trip- 
ped about making her preparations for the 
repast. Smith himself helped her out 
with the table. She spread upon it a 
clean white cloth, and placed upon it the 
silver tankard full of the ‘old orchard,’ 
with a large quantity of wheaten bread 
andadish of cold meat. I don’t know 
why the silver spoons were put on, perhaps 
little Hitty thought they made the table 
look prettier. Alter all was done, she 
turned to Smith, and with a courtesy, told 
him that dinner was ready. 

The child had been so busy in arrang- 
ing her table, and so thoughtful of her 
house-wifery, that she took little or no no- 





tice of the appearance of her guests. She 


| dren might have room to setile around him. | did the work as cheerily and freely, and 


He was looked upon as the rich man oj} was as unembarrassed as if she had been 
that district, well known all over that part) surrounded by her father and~ mother and 


of the country. 


His house was completely | brothers. 


One of the thieves sat down 


finished, and was large for the times, hav-| doggedly, with his hands on his knees and 
ing two stories in front and one behind, | his face down almost to his hands, looking 


w th a long, sloping roof; it seemed as if/jall the time on the floor. 


Another, 


a 


it leaned to the south to offer its back to/ younger and better looking man, stood con- 
the cold winds from the northern moun-| fused and irresoiute, as if he had not been 


tains. 


It was full of the comforts of life— | well broken to fis trade, and often would 


the furniture even a little ‘showy’ for ajhe go to the window and look out, keep- 


| Puritan; when the table was set, there |ing his back on the child. Smith, on the 


was, to use the Yankee phrase, ‘ considera- | other hand, looked unconcerned, as if he 


kard stood pre-eminent. This silver. had 
been the property of his father, and was 
brought over from the mother country. 

Now we go back to this pleasant valley. 
as it was on a brightand beautiful morning 
in the month of June. It was Se day, and 
though early, the two sons of Daniel Gor- 
don and the hired man had gone to meet- 
ing, on foot, down to the * Landing,’ a lit- 
tle village on the banks of the river ten 
miles distant. Daniel himself was stand- 
ing at the door with the horse and chaise. 
ready and waiting for his good wile, who 
had been somewhat detained; for even 
then in those primitive times, the women 
would be a little backward—for the last 
word or the last house-keeping duty. He 
was standing on the door-step, enjoying the 
freshness of the morning, with a little pride 
in his heart perhaps, as he cast his eye 
over the extent of his possessions spread 
before him. At that instant a neighbor of 
six miles’ distance, rode up on horseback, 
and beckoned to him from the gate of the 
enclosure round the house. 


| ble’ silver plate, among which a large tan-| had quite forgotten his purpose. 


(er once took his attention off the child, fol 


He nev- 


‘lowing her with his eve as she bustled 
about in arranging the dinner taole ; there 
was even half a smile on his face. They 
all moved to the table, Smith's chair at the 
inead, one of his companions on each side, 
the child at the foot, standing there to help 
her guests, and to be ready to go for fur- 
ther supplies as there was need. 

The men ate as hungry men, almost in 
silence, drinking occasionally from the sil- 
ver tankard. When they had done, Smith 
started up suddenly and said, ‘Come let's 
go!’ *What!’ exclaimed the old robber, 
‘go with empty hands when this silver ts 


here?’ He seized the tankard. ‘ Putthat 
down!’ shouted Smith, ‘I'll shoot the man 


who takes a single thing from this house.’ 
Poor Hitty at once awakened to a sense of 
the character of her guests; with terror in 
her tace, and yet with a child-like frank- 
ness, she ran to Smith, took hold of his 
hand, and looked into his face as if she 
felt sure that he would take care of her. 
The old thief looked to his young com- 





‘Good morning, neighbor Gordon,’ said | 
he, ‘I have come out of my way in going | give up the job, and seeing that Smith was 
to meeting to tell you that Tom Smith—/ resolute, putdown the tankard, growling 
that daring thief—with two others, has like a dog which has had a bone taken 
been seen prowling about in these parts,| from him—* fool! catch me in your compa- 
These anguished yearnings for mine own in hea-. and that you'd beter look out lest you have | ny again,’—and with such expressions left 


I don’t think it safe for you 


This communication placed our friend 


[ have got nothing in my house | the house, followed by the other. 
to bring them there, but they may be after| put his hand on the head of the child, and 
the silver tankard, neighbor, and the silver} said * Don't be afraid—stay quiet in the 
I have often told you thet these house—nobody shall hurt you.’ 











It had 
left at 
home but his daughter Mehitable, a beau- 


tiful little girl, about nine years old. Shall 
I stay or go, was the question. Danie} 


was a Puritan; he had strict notions of th 
duty of worshipping God, in His Temple. 
and he had faith that God would bless him 
ouly as he did his duty; but then he was 
a father, and little Hitty was the light and 
joy of his eyes. 

But these Puritans were stern and un- 
flinching. He soon setgled the point. ‘| 
won't even take Hitty with me, for it will 
make her cowardly. The thieves may not 
come,—neighbor Perkins may be mistaken ; 
und if they do come to my house, they wil! 
not hurt that child. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
} 


panions and finding that he was ready tw 


Smith 


Thus en- 
ded the visit of the theived ; thas God pre- 
served the property of those who had put 
their trust in him. Whata story had the 
child to tell when the family came home. 
How hearty was the thanksgiving that 
went up that evening from the family al. 
tar! 

A year or two after this, poor Tom 
Smith was arrested for the commission of 
some crime, was tried and condemned to 
be executed, 
and that he was confined in jail in the sea- 


|port town to wait for the dreadful day 


when he was to be hung up asa dog, be- 
tween heaven and earth. Gordon could 
not keep away from him ; he felt drawn to 
the protector of his daughter, and went 
fown to see him. When he entered the 
dungeon, Sinith was seated, his face was 
pale, hts hair was tangled and matted to- 
gether—for why should he care for his 
looks; there was no other expression in 
his countenance than that of irritation from 
being intruded upon, when he wanted tw 


At any rate she is in| hear nothing, see nothing more of his 


God's hands, and we will go to worship} brother man; he did not rise, nor even 
Him who never forsakes those who put) look up nor return the salutation of Gor- 


their trustin Him.’ As he settled this, 
the girl and her mother came out; the 


{ 


| 


don, who continued to stand before him. 
At last, as if wearied beyond endurance, 


mother stepped into the chaise, the father| he asked, ‘What do you want of me? 
after her, saying to the child, ‘If any|Can’t you let me alone even here ?’ 


Wecan spare of our abundance to the 
poor. Whatis silver or gold when we 
think of God’s holy word?’ With these 
words on his lips he drove off, a troubled 
man, in spite of his religious trust, because 
he Ieft his daughter in the wilderness 
alone. 


Little Hitty, as the daughter of a Puri-| 


tan, was strictly brought up to observe the 
Lord’s day. She knew that she ought to 
return to the house, but nature this once, 
at least, got the betterof her training. ‘No 
harm,’ thought she, ‘for me to see the 
brood of chickens. Nor did she when she 
had given them water, go into the house, 
but loitered and lingered, hearing the rob- 
bin sing, and followed with her eye the 
bybo’lincoln as he flitted from shrub to 
shrub. She passed almost an hour out of 
the house, because she did not want to be 


/ alone, and did not feel alone when she was | 


out among the birds, and was gathering 
here and there a wild flower. But at lasi 


| she went in, took her Bible, and seated 


herself at the window, sometimes reading 
and sometimes looking out. 

As she was there seated she saw three 
men coming up towards the house, and 
she was right glad to see them; for she 
felt lonely, and there was a long, dreary 
day before her. ‘Father,’ thought she, 
‘meant something when he told me to be 
I suppose ne expected 
them. 
meeting? Never mind; they shall see | 
can do something for them, if I am little 
Hitty.’, So putting down the Bible she 
ran to meet them, happy, confiding, and 
even glad they had cone; and without 
waiting for them to speak, she called to 
them to come in with her, and said, ‘1 am 
all alone ; if mother was here she would 
do more for you, but I will do all I can;’ 
and all this with a frank and loving heart, 
glad to do good to others, and glad to 


| strangers come, Hitty, treat them well. | 


| 





‘1 am come,’ said Gordon, ‘to see you, 
because my daughter told me all you did 
for her when you—’ 2 

As if touched to the heart, S.nith’s.whole 
uppearance changed, an expression of deep 
interest came over his features, he was 
altogether another man. The sullen in- 
difference passed away in an instant. * Are 
you the father of that little gir!?) Oh, what 
a dear child she.is. Is she well and hap- 
py? How I love to think of her. That's 
one pleasant thing I have to think of. For 
once | was treated like other men. Could 
I kiss her once I think I should feel happi- 
er.” In this hurried manner he poured 





out an intensity of feeling little supposed 


i‘ lie in the bosom of a condemned felon. 


| 


Gordon remained with Smith, whisper- 
ed to him of peace beyond the grave for the 


fpestent, smoothed, in some degree, his 
| 





passage through the dark valley, and did 
not reiura to his family until christian love 
could do no more for an erring brother, 
on whom scarcely before had the eye of 
love rested, whose hand had been against 
all men because their hands had been 
against him. 

I have told the story more at length and 
interwoven some unimportant circumstan- 
ces, but it is before you substantially as it 
was related tome. The main incidents 
are true, though doubtless, as the story has 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, it has been colored by the imagi- 
nation. The silver tankard as an heir- 
loon has descended in the family—the 
property of the daughter named Mehitable, 
and is now in the possession of the lady of 
a clergyman in Massachusetts. 

What a crowd of thoughts do these in- 
cidents cause to rush in upon the mind !— 
How sure is the overcoming of evil with 


good. How truly did Jesus Christ know 


Daniel Gordou heard of this, | 

















what is in the heart of man. How true to 
the best feelings of human nature are even 





the out-casts of society. How much of 


our virtue do we owe to our position among 
men. How inconsistent with christian 
love is it to put to death our brother, 
whose crimes arise mainly from the vices 
and wrong structure of society. How in- 
cessant should be our exertions to dissemi- 
nate the truth, that the world may be re- 
formed, and the law of love be substituted 
for the law of peace. The reader will 
not however, need our help to make the 
right use of the ‘silver tankard,’ by the 
kindness and innocence of a child. 


PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. 


May we exhort such of our readers as 
have no pictures hanging in their room, to 
put one up immediately ? we mean in their 
principal sitting room ;—In all their rooms, 
if possible, but at all events, in that one. 
No matter how costly, or the reverse, pro- 
vided they see something in it, and it gives 
them a profitable or pleasant thought. 
Some may allege that they have * no taste 
for pictures ;’ but they have a taste for ob- 
jects to be found in pictures,—for trees, for 
Totideeapes, for human beauty, for scenes of 
life; or, if not for all these, yet surely for 
some one of them; and it is highly useful 
for the human mind to give itself helps 
towards taking an interest in things apart 
from its immediate cares or desires. They 
serve to refresh us for their better conquest 
or endurance ; to render sorrow unselfish ; 
to remind us that we ourselves, or our own 
personal wishes, are not the only objects in 
the world; to instruct and elevate us, and 
put us in a fairer way of realizing the good 
opinions which we would all fain entertain 
of ourselves, and in some measure do; to 
make us compare notes with other indi- 
viduals, and with nature at large, and cor- 
rect our infirmities at their mirror by mod- 
esty and reflection ; in short, even the ad- 
miration of a picture is a kind of religion, 
or additional tie on our consciences, and 
rebinding of us, (for such is the meaning 
of the word religion) to the greatness and 
goodness of nature. 

Mr. Hazlitt has said somewhere, of the 
portrait of a beautiful female with a noble 
countenance, that it seems as if an unhand- 
some action would be impossible in its 
presence. It is not so much for restraint’s 
sake, as for the sake of diffusiveness of 
heart, or the going out of ourselves, that 


we would recommend pictures ; but, among | 


other advantages, this also, of remindiag 
us of our duties, would doubtless be oue ; 
and if reminded with charity, the effect, 
though perhaps small in .. ost instatces, 
would still be something. We have read 
of a Catholic money-lender, who, when he 
was gving to cheat a customer, always 
drew a veil over the portrait of his favorite 
saint. Here was a favorite vice, far more 
influential than the favorite saint; and yet 
we are of opinion that the money-lender 
was better for the saint than he would have 
been without him. It left him faith in 
something; he was better for it in the in- 
tervals ; he would have treated his daugh- 
ter the better for it, or his servant, or his 
dog. ‘There was a bit of heaven in his 
room,—a sunbeam to shine into a corner 
of his heart,—however he may have shut 


the window against it, when heaven was | 


not to look on. 

The companionship of any thing greater 
or better than ourselves must do us good, 
unless we are destitute of all modesty or 
patience. And a picture is a companion, 


and the next thing to the presence of what} 


it represents. We may live in the thick 
of a city, for instance, and can seldom go 
out, and ‘ feed ’ ourselves 

With pleasure of the breathing fields; 


but we can put up a picture of the fields 
before us, and, as we get used to it, we 
shall find it the next thing to seeing the 
fields ata distance. For every picture is 
a kind of window, which suppl.es us with 
a fine sight; and many a thick, unpierced 
wall thus lets us into the studiés of the 


greatest men, and the most beautitul scenes | 


of nature. By living with pictures we 


learn to ‘read’ them,—to see into every | 


nook and corner of a landscape, and every 
feature of the mind; and it 1s impossible 
to be in the habit of these perusals, or even 
of being vaguely conscious of the presence 
uf the good and beautiful, and considering 
thein as belonging to us, or forming a part 
of our commuon-places, without being, at 
the very least, less subject to the disadvan- 
tages arising from having no such thoughts 
at all. 


And it is so easy to square the picture to! 


oue’s aspirations, or professions, or the 
powers vl one’s pocket. For, as to resolv- 
ing to have no picture at all in one’s room, 
uniess we could have it costly, and finely 
painted, and finely framed, that would be a 
mistake so vulgar, that we trust no reader 
of any decent publication now-a-days could 
fall into it. ‘The greatest knave or simple- 
ton in England, provided he is rich, can 
procure one of the finest paintings in the 
world to-morrow, and know nothing about 
it when he has got it; but to feel the beau- 
ties of a work of art, or to be capable of 


being led to feel them, is a gift which often | 


falls to the lot of the poorest; and this is 
what Raphael or ‘Titian desired in those 
who looked at their pictures. All the rest 
is taking the clothes tor the man. Now it 
so happens, that the cheapest engravings, 


though they cannot come up to the merits | 


of the originals, often contain no mean por- 
tion or shadow of them; and when we 
speak of putting pictures up in a room, we 
use the word ‘ picture ’ in the child’s sense, 
meaning any kind of graphic representa- 
tion, oil, water-color, copper-plate, drawing, 
or wood-cut. And any one of these is 
worth putting up in your room, provided 
you have mind enough to get a pleasure 
from it. Even a frame is not necessary, if 
you cannot afford it. Better put up a 
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MYHE TEETH, THE TEETH-—tIt has ever 
heen a desideratum with the dental profession vw 
Procare some suitable Cement, with which Teeth 
might be filled that were too far gone by decay to ad- 
mit of their being filled with gold, silver, or any other 
substance. DR. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
the pleasure of saying to that portion of the community 
who are suffering from Teeth thus decayed, that after 
much scientific reeearch and expense, he has obtained 
the much desired and long sought for article, which 
being of the consistency of paste, is easily introducep 
into all the irregularities of the cavity, without pro- 
ducing the slightest pain; and thus moulded so as « 
give to the tooth its original form. In the course of a 
few hours it becomes hard like stone, and will remain 
firm and incorruptible, preventing further decay, and 
restoring the tooth to its lost usefulness in mastica- 
ting food. The Paris instruments with which DR. 8. 
extracts teeth, have heen justly pronounced by . the 
mosteminent Dental professors, superior to all others 
that have ever been invented for that purpose; the 
whole set, consisting as it does ofa separate tmstrument 
for each tooth in the jaw, so perfectly adapted in all 
respects, that in the must difficult and apparently hope- 
less cases, they will remove teeth, stumps and roots, 
with a safety and facility truly surprising. DR. S. has 
just received a full supply of English, French, and 
American mineral Tecth, of uncommon beauty and 
perfect resemblance to the natural teeth. Terms.— 
for setting on Gold Plate from $310 $5—for setting 
on Pivot from $1,50to $2.50—F illing with pore Gold 
$1,00—Filting with Cement from 50 cisto $1,00~— 
Filling with Silver from 50 cts. to $1.00—Filling 
with Tin from 50 w 75 cta.—Extracting 25 cts. Ex- 
amimations and advice gratis. Ailoperations warrant- 
ed. Office No. 266 Washington street. a28 





FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH. 
OR Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 





the University. 


The 


advance. 


day, Sept. 51h. 


Terms—$175 per annam—payable 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


# ee subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School 
Cambridge, will receive Boys into his family and 
pay the most careful attention to their Moral, P 
cal and Intellectual Education. 
tion in the school embraces all b 
a preparation for entering coll 
commercial pursuits, 

Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of 


EDMUND B. WHITMAN, 


Cambridge, Aug. 27. 





ufactures, 


with 20 etchings 
by Leigh Hunt. 


Wotton 


NGLISH BOOKS, received per Steamer—For 

sale at TLUKNOR’S corner of*Washington and 
School sts—Emigration Fielis; North America; the 
Cape ; Austratia and New Zealand, giving a compar. 
ative view of those countries; the Philosophy of Man- 
f by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Outlines of 
Gevlugy, by Win. Brande, FRS; a Mx 
don, or some of its wonders dese 
Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fishi 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, 
and Sanderson; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise 
ou the management of Horses; ‘Tales of the Genii, 
a lover of the marvellous and the true; Sir Willian 
Gell’s Pompeiana—the Topography, edifices and or. 
naments of Pompeii, the result of excavations since 
1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrivnic 
Anecdotes; the Table Talker, or brief essays On ep. 
ciety and literature; Stillingfleet’s Antiquities of the 
British Churches; Chinese as they are—their moral, 
social and literary character, hy G. T. Lay, Esq; the 
Book of Archery, being the complete histor, and pan 
tice of the art, ancient and modern, with ownerous 
superb engravings; Letters from the Baltic, 2d 


edit jon 


3 the Dramatic Works of Whiycherly, 


Congreve, Vanburgh and Farquhar, 


with biographies 
j25 














exiuine alot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 
manufactured expressly for that purpose, now sellin 
4t the ONE PRICE STORE. No. 28 Washington 
street. We purchase our goods with great care, hav- 
ing particalar reference to their intrinsic value,as well 
as the goodness of the colors, and offer every article as 
low as it possibly can be afforded, adhering strictly to 
one price, thus euabling those unacquainted with the 
value of goodsio purchase on as good terms as the 
mostexperienced juiges. Patterns of our goods will 
be cheerfully furnished,if any purchaser wishes to com- 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confi lent 
the price of every article is as lu (to say ihe least) as 
at any other store ia New England. 

a9 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 





JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston. 


we Furnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 
mittees and Teachers on fair terms. jt 








ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish 
Works, published and fur sale by J. MUNROE 
& CO. 

Surault’s French Exercises, 12mo; do French Fa 
bles 12in4; do French Questions, 12m0—Longfellow’s 
Proverbs Dramatigues, L2mo; do French Grammar— 
Bellenger’s Conversational Phrases and Divlogues. 

Surault’s Easy Grammar of the Italian Languages; 
Longtellow’s Italian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose and 
verse; do Comparative View of the Italian and Span- 
ish Languages, &c. 

Sales French and Spanish Course. Sales Spanish 
Grammar and Exercises, 12mo; Iriat’e y Moratin, 





VE Rreseic’s OWN BOOK, 

YE Guide, embracing the portion of 
plicable to the mechanic arte, with alysi 
tricity, Galvanism, Preumatics, Optica, 
and Mechanical Philosophy; also, 


qeanepaeeatgs 
and Artist's 
Chemistry ap- 
racts of Elec- 
Astronomy, 
Mechanical exer- 


cises in iron, steel, lead, anda variety of useful re. 
ceipts, §c., extending to every profession and occu- 


pation in ilfe; by James Pilkington : 


s#le by W. CROSBY § Co., 118 Washington street. 


12mo. For 


august 6 





price. 


other parts of the 


after to furnish 


vautical imelligence, &c. 


world. 


REAT NATIONAL WORK—The only Com- 

mercial Magazine in the world—Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. has be- 
come A standard for reference, to the Merchant, 
Banker, Statesman and political economist. The 
June number, 1842, closed the third year of its ex- 
tstence, completing the 6th half yearly volume. The 
demand forthe pas volumes of this) work hat eegn 
steadily on the increase; so much so, that the propri- 
etor has been compelled to re-print the back volumes, 
and is now able to supply complete setts of the work, 
neatly and substantiall; bound at the eubscr iption 
The circulation of the Ma 
in the United States, and throughout Europe, and 
Its contents are of standard 
and enduring value and interest, embracing every sub- 
ject connected with trade and commerce, currency 
and banking, mercantile law, commercial regulations, 
, Terms, $5,00 per annum. 
Phe July nuwber commences the fouith year of the 
establishment of this standard periodical, and affords 
an excellent opportunity of subscribing, to those espe- 
citlly who do not feel able to posses themeelves of the 
etire work, which we shall be able at all times here- 
SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
tgton st., Publisher’s Agents, to whom all orders 
must be addressed. 


gazine is extending 


jis 








withnotes, by F. Sales; Bernardo del Carpio, ed. 
by F. Sales; Colmena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Escogidas, by 
Sales; La Foutanie’s Fables, with notes, by F. Sales 
—Puoppletons and De Cenlis’s French Dialogues; De 


F. Sales; do do Parisian Phraseology; Neuman and 
Barrette’s Spanish and Englich Dictionary, &c. 
For sale at 134 Washington st. j25 


Porguet’s English Idions; do do Key to Idons, by | g¢ 


NOTICE. 


AMES TOLMAN, No. 6 Congress street, has just 
received a complete assortment of Goods for 
Spring and Summer wear—consisting of all the vari- 


eties of Brvadeloths Cassimeres and Vestings, and ail 
other articles usually found in a Merchant Tallors 


establishment. 


yles. 


The above stock is fresh, and of the most desirabla 
All garments sold for prices, and made ina 
manner, that shall not be surpassed for cheapness and 
goodness by any other establishment in the city.— 
Friends and the public are invited to call. 3m 423 





[ AVIEs’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS— 

Davies's Arithmetic—Designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools. 

Davies’s First Leseuns in Algebra—Peing an in- 
troduction to the Science, and forming a connecting 
link between Arithmetic and Algebra. Davies’s El- 
ements of Geometry—This work embraces the ele- 
nentary principles of Geometry. “The reasoning is 
plain and concise, but at the same time strictly rigo- 
rous. Davies’s Practical Geometry—Embracing the 
facts of Geometry, with applications in Artificer’s 
Work, Mensuration and Mechanical Philosophy. 

Davies’s Bourdon’s Algebra—Being an abridgment 
of the work of M. Bourdon, with te cAdiand ares 
| tical examples. 

Davies’s Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry— 
Being an abriigment of the work of M. Legendre, 


Planes and Solids, and a table of Logarithms and 
Logarithmic Sines. Davies’s Surveying—With a 
description and plates of the Theodolite, Compass, 
Plane-Table and Level; aleo, Maps of the Topograph- 
ical Signs adopted by the Engineer Department; an 
-explanation of the method of surveying public lands, 
and an Eleweutary Treatise on Navigation. Davies's 
Analytic! Geometry —Embracing the Equations of the 
Point and Straight Line—of the Conic Sections—ol 





quiry into the history of Slavery, ite introduction 
mto the U. S., causes of its continuance, and remarks 
upon the abolition tracts of W. E. Channing, D. D. 
—hy Rev. T C. Thornton. Just published and for 
| sale by W. CROSBY § CO., 118 Washington street 
july 30 





ty RK’S LECTURES—Lectures to Young Men, 
delivered inthe first and second Presbyterian 
Churches in the city of Washington, and in the sec 

ond Presbyterian Charch in Alexandria, D.C. , by 
Rufus W. Clark, A. M., pastor of the second Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington—Just received and for 
stle by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington 
st. j30 





OUNG’S CHRONICLES OF THE PIL- 

GRIMS.—Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers ot 

the colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625; now first 

| collected from original records aud coutemporaneous 

| prtated docu: ents, and illustrated with notes, by Al- 

| exander Young—1 vol 8vo. For sale by TICKNOR, 
corner of Washington and School streets. jy 23 





| — 








ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The subscriber, 
_ * member of the Graduating class of Harvard 
University, has taken this schoul, furmerly under the 


| 








| care of Mr Phineas Allen, fur the ensuing year. The 
first terin will commence oa Tuesday, September 13, 
and con inue eleven weeks. Pupils of boit sexes will 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the branch- 
es usually taught in Academies. Tuition—Engiish | 
studies p4—Languages $5 per quarter. 





Preceptor, at the rate 
| $1,50 tur girls. 

L. Northfield is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
| Connecticut, 14 miles from Brauleboro’, and about 
80 from Buston, between which Se a stage passes 


daily. T. PRENTISS * 
Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842. 3 ALLEN. 


of $1,75 per week for buys, and 


| 
} 





| F sper OF EMINENT MECHANICS—Me 
moire of the most eminent American Mechanics. 
Also, Lives of distinguished European Mechanics; 
together with a collection of Anecdotes, Descripiions, 
&c, relating to the mechanic arts. Illustrated by 
filty engravings, by Henry Howe, lvol, 12mo. For 
4 fAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 
a 











rough, varnished engraving, than none at 
all,—or pin, or stick up, any engraving, 
whatsoever, at the hazard of its growing! 
never so dirty. You will keep it as clean 
as you can, and for as long a time ; and as 
for the rest, it is better to have a good 
memorandum before you, and get a fresh 
one when you are able, than to have none 
at all, or even to keep it in a clean portfo- 
lio. How should you like to keep your 
own heart in a portfolio, or lock your friend 
up in another room? We are no friends 
to portfolios, except where they contain 
more prints than can be hungup. The 
more, in that case, the better.—Leigh 
Hunt. 





OGERS’S PATENT METALLIC HONE and 
trop, warranted superior to any thing ever in- 
veuted, for sharpening Razors, Penknives, Surgical 
Instruments, &e. Fur sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington st. 33 








ISS BEECHER’S NEW WORK —Letters to 


Genes AND BALLADS, translated from Ublar,” 
Korner, Burger, and other German lyric Poets, 
oe A vol 14 of Specimens of Foreign 
aiterature. Just received and for sale by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 11S Washington st. : s3 








ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS.—The Philoso- 
phy of Natural Histury—by William Smellie, 
Member ofthe Antiquarian and Ruyal Societies of 
Edinburg ; with an introduction and various alterations, 
intended to adapt it to the present state of knowledge, 
BA ee Ware, M. D Fellow of the Massachusetts 
edical Suciety, and of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences ; eighteenth edition. 

Po facilitate the use of this highly popular work in 
Seminaries of learning, the present edition has heen 
enlarged by a series of valuable questions. This 
work may be had with or without the questions, 

ramets Pr wegery Ancient and Modern; with 
a chart and tables of history in i yol- 
a he he Wore cluded within the vol 
_ ‘This work has passed through twenty editions, and 
is highly recommended by several luerary gentlemen, 

President Kirkland and Profs, Hedge and Willard 
of Harvard University, and the Rey Dr Beasly, Pro- 
Vvust of Pennsylvania Univesity, say mm their recom. 
mendation:‘ we ean cheerfully recommend it as the 
best sonny work of the kind with which we are 

nted. 


resident Lindsley, 





Persons who are engaged in Domestic Service. 
By Miss Catherine E. Beecher, This day received | 
and for sale by SAXTON § PIERCE, Publishers, 
and Booksellers, 188 Washington st. sep 8 | 


3 " of Columbia College, says: “I 
give it the deciled prefercuce over — "aher 
work with which I am acquainted,”? 


For sale by SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 


, Pupils trom } 
| 4 distance can be boarded im the family of the former i A 


the Line and Plane in Space—also, the discussion of 
the General Equation of the second degree, and of 
Surfaces of the second order. 

_ Davies’s Descriptive Geometry— With its applica- 
tion wo Spherical Projections. Davies’s > hadows and 
Li ear Perspective. Daviex’s Differential and Integ- 
ral Calculus. For sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 
114 Washington st. jis 





VERY LADY her own Flower Gardener, by 

Louisa Johnson, containing simple and practicay 
directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers in the 
Northern and Southern States. Also—Flura’s re- 
vealings and hiat< for the management of Flowers in 
Rooms, ete. With brief botanical descriptions of 
Plants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple 
language, expressly calculated fur popular use—18mo. 
Fresh and large supply this day received by WM. 
CROSBY §& CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 


School Grammar—aA concise and comprehensive | 
Manual of English Grammar, containing in addition 
to the first principles and rules briefly stated and 
explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of 
examples for drilling exercises, and a few in False 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common 
Schools and Academies, by Joha Goldsbury, A. M., 
Teacher of the High School, Cambiidge—published 
and f r sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton st. jis 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION.—Mitch- 
els Reference and distance Map of the U. S 
and Michels Map of the World a Mercawry. Projec 
tion Map is five feet ten inches in length, and tuur 
feet Lea inches in breadth; engraved, printed, colored 
and wounted in the most elegant style. It is con- 
structed un a scale of twenty-five miles to an inch, ac- 
cording to the method known as Fiamstead’s improv- 
ed projection. On it will be found upwards of 12000 
Counties, districts, parishes, townships, towns &c. 
arranged ia cooformity with the census, as published 
hy the authority of Congress; together with all the 
additional counties, townships, &c., organized since 
that period, as far as they could be obtained. 

In addition to the above, there is a General Map 
exhibiting the entire territory of the United Statss, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
British America to Mexico; with the stage and rail- 
road routes. 

An octavo volume of 342 pages accompanies the 

«p, containing an index of all the counties, districts, 
townships, &c. . 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 

Sold only by TAPPEN & DENNET, 114 Wash-! 
ington street. Agents for the Philadelphia Publish- 
ers. jy16 





RITICAL ESSAYS ON SPECULATIVF 
PHILOSOPHY —Critical Essays on a few sub- 
jects con jected with the history and present condition 
of Speculative Philosophy, by Francis Bowen, A. 

“9 12:no. 

The official and other papers of late Major General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the origi- 
nals ia the possession of Mes Hamilton. 

L+ctures on Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. 
D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
edited from his manuscript, by his son, Rev. Alexan- 
der Hill, Svo. 

D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in Switz- 
erland, 8vols, 12no—for sale by TAPPAN & DEN- 
NET, 114 Washington st. ° j4 

















OR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Channing’s Cate- 

chiam—the Worcester Association Catechism— 
Bible Biography, in the form of Questions, with 
references to Scripture for anawers—Allen’s Qnes- 
tions, 3 parts—Gaulladet’e Chitds Book on the Soul: 
Gaulladet’s Class Book of Natural Theology—Out- 
lines of Scripture Geography, with an Atas, by J. 
E. Worcester. - Parley’s Bible Geography ; Hildreth’s 
Lives of the Apostle-—Cummings Questions on the 








sep 8. 


New Test snent—also, the Ch 1 H , Book—for 
vele at SIMPKINS*S, 21 Tremont Rew. 


with the addition of a Treatise on Mensuratiwn of 


and style:— 


Mary Howitt. 


TALES 


aes THE PEOPLE and their children.—The 
greatest c re is taken in selecting the Works of 
which the collection ts composed, so that nothing eith- 
er wedicore in talent, or immoral in tealency, is ad- 
mitted Each volume is printed on the finest paper, 
is illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, aud is bound 
ina superior manuer, tastefully ornamented. The 
following are comprised in the series, uniform in size 


The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamin, by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mrs. Copley; the Crofion Boys, by Harriet Marti- 
neau; the Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Marti- 
veau; Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats un the 
Fiord, by Harriet Martineau. 

Masterman Ready, or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Written for Young People. 
vols; the Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Intellectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delightful Stories 
and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope Ever; or, 
the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. 

Strive and Thrive; a Tale, by Mary Howitt; Sow: 
ing and Reaping; or, What will Come of it Thy 
Mary Howitt; Who ehall be Greatest; a Tale, by 


By Captain Marryat, 2 


SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington street, 
Publishers and Booksellers. j2. 


j25 














SCRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, Studems 


-J 3S. 3. Teachers, and the general reuder. 


ble. 
references, &c. 


Classes, §c. 


1 Rev. 





The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bi- 
With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal 


Embracing nearly all that is valua- 


ble in Henry, Scott, and Doddridge. For Family 
and private reading, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible 
* Each volume has five portraits, elegast 
steel Engravings, Maps, Wood Cuts, §«. 
William Jenks, D. D. 

olumes, in various styles of binding. 

Any of the volumes can be had separately. 

Polyglott Bibles for Famihes. i 
60,000 Marginal References, and Readings. The 


Edited 
In 6 Royal Octavo 


With upwards of 


English version of the Pulygiott Bible, in one royal 
octave volume of 1300 pages on large type, ewbel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, wood cuts, &¢- 

Barnes’ Notes on the Gospels, Acts, Romans, Co 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Cruden’s 


OMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common Concordance, Butterworth’s Brown’s, ditto. 


Scott's, 


Henry’ 


SB 


Doddridge’s Commentaries on the 


Scriptures; Burnes’ Notes ou Isaiah, 3 vols, 8vo. 
The Cottage Bible; ‘Townzend’s Bible; arranged 
in Historical and Chronological order; Robinson's 
Calmwet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 8vo, and Bible 
Dictionary —22mo, 


Constantly on 


DENNET, 114 Washington 


hand—for 
st. 


sule by TAPPAN & 


j25 





ANDOM SHOTS and Southern Breezes, con 
taining critical remarks on the Southern States 

and Southern Lnstitutions, with semi-serious observa 
tions on Men aad Manners, by Louis Pitegerald Tx 


sistro, 2vs, 12.ne. 





Just received and for sale by W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. 


a3 


— 


HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE, 
&e.—The subseribers offer for sale a complete 
assortment of Lamps, suitable for lighting Churches 
Halls, Houses and Stores—including the new Sut 
and Hydrostatic, which are the best and cheapest 
Lamps now in use. : 
Plated anti Britannia Communion Ware, in all ''s 
vaiteties. Also, a large assortment of Guld and Sil- 
ver Watches, Chains and Keys, Silver Plated 
Britannia Ware, Clocks, Tea ‘Trays, Table Cutlery, 
Military Goods, and a great variety of fancy articles, 


suitable fur presenta, &e. 


terms b 
a30 . 


For sale on favorable 


HAKRIS STANWOOD & CO, 


29 Tremont Row, Bostoo- 





OEMS, BY ALFRED TENNYSON—J#*t 
published by WM. D. TICKNOR, cornet al 
Washington and School streets, a beautiful editio" 
in 2 vols, of the poeas of this admired bard. Fro 
the many expressions of approbation which have ful- 
lowed this publication, we extract the following: 

* Of the iving poets of Eaglind—we incluce not 
the few choice spirits of Scotland —Teanyson at th's 
time occupies perhaps the highest rank, ao: is dee 
tined to a wide and high regard’—Rev. R. W- Gris 


wold. 


h¢ ‘Phere are few living poets who ean be comp 
with Tennyson, in those peculiar, distinctive «! 


are 
walt 


ties, which raise the true poet to that quick appre 
hension of spiritual beauty, which furnishes him i 
perpeturl inspiration, and to the glad world an over 
flowing sung.’—Providence Journal. a6 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREFL, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 


Trrus.— Three Dollars, payable in si 


o: Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in pi wet 


x months 


To individuals or companies whe pay in advé? 


for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratio. 
No subscription discontinued, except at the ies 
cretionof the publisher, untilall arrearages #16 r 
All co:n nanications,as well asle Paar 
relating tothe Christian Register , should beace 

ed to David REED, Beston. 





dis’ 


tiers of basin? 


hysi. 
The course of instruc. 
ranches necessary, as 
ege, orto fit them for 


anna quarterly jp 
year is divided into four terms of 
eleven weekseach, Pupils froma distance cap if 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter aed 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense, 

N, B. The ensuing term will commence on Mon. 


yath in Lon- 
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